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HITSUNTIDE has given us a brief Saliien 
W from the Ulster problem. Meanwhile the 
National Volunteer organisation continues 
to make progress and promises to dominate the Irish 
situation in a very short time. The Dublin correspon- 
dent of the Times reports that 130,000 men have now 
joined the ranks. Ulster and Leinster contribute 
(roughly) 40,000 each, Munster contributes 30,000, and 
Connaught 20,000. These figures should be received 
with caution, but there can be no question at all about 
the enthusiasm which the movement has aroused. No 
one dares question the right of the Nationalists to 
follow Ulster’s example, not even Sir Edward Carson ; 
and the Times Dublin correspondent, as spokesman of 
Southern Unionism, does ngt conceal his pleasure at 
the success of Colonel Moore’s efforts which (as he 
thinks) will make it impossible for Mr. Redmond to 
agree to “the permanent exclusion of any part of 
Ulster from the Home Rule Bill.’’ Colonel Moore has 
defined the circumstances in which the National Volun- 
teers will take action. They will resist any attempt on 
the part of panic-stricken politicians to trick the 
Nationalist counties of Ulster out of their rights. But 
the National Volunteers are not an obstacle to peace 
with honour. Their existence affords the best argument 
for that Irish Convention which, as all sensible people 
know, must be the first step towards a settlement of 
present difficulties. 
x a og 








Both sides have been justly congratulated on the 
discipline which prevented the Nationalist success in 





the House of Commons last week from being made an 
excuse for disorder in Ireland. Sir Edward Carson 
was engaged this week in private conferences at Belfast, 
and we cannot believe that he and his colleagues failed 
to discuss the chances of an honourable peace. They 
had to consider two facts: first, that the Bill has practi- 
cally reached the Statute Book; secondly, that the 
Nationalists for their part are as well organised and as 
resolute as the Ulstermen. It was originally supposed 
that the proposal to exclude Ulster from Ireland would 
show up the hollowness of the Home Rule movement ; 
the exact opposite has happened. The success of the 
National Volunteers has exploded the notion that the 
demand for Home Rule is confined to a few political 
societies. It is now Sir Edward Carson’s turn to make 
a serious suggestion on behalf of Ulster which shall 
contain the germ of a United Ireland—an ideal to 
which he has declared his attachment. The crude 
indefinite request for exclusion does not cover the 
necessities of the case. It appears that Ulster people 
have at last begun to turn the matter over in their 
minds. Some of the Covenanters, we are told this week, 
are discussing a prospect of two Parliaments—one for 
Belfast, the other for Dublin, with a Second Chamber 
representative of all Ireland. 
as * i 

The English Press is waking up somewhat late in 
the day to the awkward results of two of the greatest 
blunders committed in the Balkans by the Great Powers 
last year. When the Concert, weakly or dishonestly, 


agreed to the Turkish retention of Adrianople and the 
territory near it, they did something worse than hand 
over some scores of thousands of unfortunate Christians 
to Moslem persecution. 


They inspired the Near East, 
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and especially the Mussulmans there, with a contempt 
_ for their injunctions. The outcome of this is seen at 
the moment both in Albania and in Turkey. The 
treatment of the Greek subjects of the Sultan, both in 
Thrace and in Asia Minor, has reached a climax of out- 
rageous usage that transcends anything of the kind 
seen in or near Europe since the famous Bulgarian 
massacres. In Albania the Moslem insurrection against 
the Christian Prince appointed by Europe with much 
solemnity to rule the country has confined his authority 
to a couple of seaports and two or three posts on the 
Epirote frontier. This humiliation of their nominee 
has brought about very strained relations between 
Austria and Italy. The two worthy allies are just now 
at daggers drawn, each blaming the other for the fiasco. 
There is no likelihood of their coming to an open rup- 
ture, but their quarrel makes the diplomatic outlook in 
Europe more than usually uneasy. In the meantime, 
it is not altogether a bad thing either for Albania or for 
Epirus, as it makes it unlikely that the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the two countries will be bullied into 
submission—at any rate, just at present. 
* * * 

Professor Brentano, in a letter which we publish this 
week, takes us to task for the views expressed in a recent 
article on the proposed abolition of the right of capture 
of private property at sea. He suggests that if Great 
Britain would but consent to that abolition the German 
taxpayers would refuse to put their hands in their pockets 
for any further development of the German navy, and 
that thus the naval competition between his country 
and ours would come to an end. We have the very 
greatest respect for Professor Brentano’s opinion in 
many fields, but in regard to this particular suggestion 
we cannot find in the recent movements and expressions 
of public opinion on armaments in Germany the smallest 
grain of evidence in support of a view which we should 
be only too willing to accept if we could. Moreover, 
Professor Brentano does not deal either in his letter to 
ourselves, or in the article in War and Peace to which he 
refers us, with our main contentions—namely, that the 
proposal involves a real conflict between the strategic 
interests of Great Britain and the Continental Powers, 
and that its adoption, by weakening our offensive (and 
therefore defensive) power on the sea, would give a new 
and incalculable impetus to the demand that we should 
forthwith become a military as well as a naval Power. 
These are real difficulties that only an avowed senti- 
mentalist—which Professor Brentano is not—is entitled 
to ignore. 

* *K ok 

One of the most unsatisfactory features of the London 
building trade dispute has been the lack of clearness 
about the issues at stake. Once the attack on collective 
bargaining had been removed by the withdrawal of the 
offensive document, the non-union question appeared 
to be practically the only point at issue. Little or 
nothing was heard of the items set forth in the list 
published by the London Master Builders’ Association 
on Wednesday of the latest demands of the Unions, 
which included demands for an increase of wages for all 
lasses of 1d. an hour, various extra allowances, and 
“the abolition of conciliation”’ for the settlement of 


——— 


disputes. In a democratic community the Trade 
Union officials responsible for the conduct of strikes 
are under a definite moral obligation to impress both 
upon the public and upon their own members a clear 
understanding of the ends for which they are fighting, 
But in this case the public has been quite unable to 
obtain any definite or authoritative information as to 
the claims of the Unions ; and the fact that the Unions 
only succeeded in polling such a small proportion of 
their members in the ballots on the proposed settlements 
seems to indicate a similar vagueness in the minds of at 
least a large proportion of the men. There does not 
appear to be any immediate prospect of a termination 
of the deadlock; but we trust that an authoritative 
statement of the present claims of the men will be forth- 
coming during the next few days. 
* * * 

The agreement between the Theosophical Society and 
the London Building Industries Federation for the 
carrying out of a building contract by “ direct labour” 
is an interesting development of the present dispute ; 
but the enthusiastic journalist who described it as “ an 
example which, if widely imitated, may easily revolu- 
tionise Labour conditions and place the Trade Unions 
in control of industry,” and maintained that “ the men 
have sacked the boss,” can hardly have given much 
thought to the subject. All that the agreement seems 
to amount to is that the Trade Union is to act as a 
Labour Exchange, supplying labour at Trade Union 
wages to the architect (or other supervising agent of the 
Theosophical Society) who will take the place of the 
contractor. One “ boss ’’—possibly a good one—has 
been substituted for another—possibly a bad one. 
The Union takes no financial responsibility, the men 
will be paid individually, and the conditions in general 
will differ in no respect from those which obtain under 
a good contractor who employs only Trade Unionists and 
pays the standard rates. If the Union, as has indeed 
been suggested, should adopt the policy of actually 
taking over contracts and becoming the employer of 
its own members, that would be another matter alto- 
gether—an example of the application to building of 
the principles of the “ self-governing workshop ” ; but 
it would involve the engagement by the Union of an 
administrative staff, and the acceptance of very con- 
siderable financial responsibilities, with which the 
Federation, still after all in its babyhood, will hardly, 
we hope, be so unwise as to saddle itself. 

# * * 

The opening address of Mr. Walter Wright, the Grand 
Master of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, at the 
annual Conference of the Society last Monday, is note- 
worthy as showing the trend of thought among the 
Friendly Society leaders. ‘ The central idea,”’ said the 
Grand Master, “ of enrolling all working men and 
women in self-governing societies was splendid but 
Utopian. It had failed first because compulsion bred 
resentment, and, secondly, because the introduction of 
profit-making concerns into the scheme of administra- 
tion had demoralised those who were hitherto ready and 
willing to give their best services to the promotion of 
mutual thrift.” ‘‘ Everything pointed to the proba- 
bility that the day was not far distant when the State 
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would undertake the administration of the National 
Insurance Act through its own officials” as the 
inevitable result of the demand for a State guaranteed 
minimum benefit and of the intention of the Commis- 
sioners to form one or more approved societies under 
their own management for deposit contributors and for 
the members of dissolved societies. We agree entirely 
with Mr. Wright’s analysis of the course of events. It is 
evident that the theory of sectional mutual insurance will 
become more and more a thin disguise for the principle 
of direct public maintenance of the sick and their de- 
pendents. The vital question is whether that principle 
is to find expression through centralised administration 
or through local authorities. Will not the Government 
yet consider the problem of how to place upon the local 
authorities a larger share of the enormous administrative 
burden of provision for sickness ? 


* * * 


The article by Mrs. Cobden Sanderson which we 
publish this week gives some idea of the character of 
the great “ reform ’”’ of the London casual wards which 
was inaugurated by the Local Government Board just 
two years ago. Before that date each of the metro- 
politan Boards of Guardians had its own casual ward, 
and the character of the administration naturally varied 
from Union to Union; the pleasanter wards were com- 
paratively full, whilst the strict ones were avoided. 
With a view to getting a uniform system, Mr. Burns 
transferred the administration of all the wards from the 
various Boards of Guardians to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, under the close supervision of the L.G.B., and the 
old hopeless policy of indiscriminate “‘ deterrence ’’—that 
blessed word, still held in high honour in Whitehall—was 
promptly entered upon and applied all over London. 
Now we have able-bodied men—sturdy vagrants and 
unemployed artisans alike—set to break stone that 
cannot be sold, or to pick oakum, of which a whole ward 
can pick about forty shillings’ worth in three months. 
Doubtless the change can be justified by a fall in the 
figures of casual pauperism in London—and that, in- 
credible as it seems, is all the Poor Law Department 
cares for. 

* * * 

Nothing could better illustrate the ineffectiveness and 
the insensate brutality of the existing Poor Law than 
this attempt at “reform from within.”” The spectacle 
of the Whitehall officials still endeavouring faithfully 
to secure the application of the famous principles of 1834 
would be ludicrous if it were not cruel and tragic. There 
is nothing to justify the policy now being carried out at 
the expense of the London casuals except the theory, 
no longer believed in by any appreciable section of 
social students, that the severe punishment of destitu- 
tion, whatever its cause, is the best way of promoting 
in the destitute the desired habits of industry and 
independence. Even the labour that is exacted in 
return for the meagre board and lodging must be of the 
most repulsive and degrading sort. It is hard nowadays 
to realise what must have been the frame of mind of the 
people who originally invented this extraordinarily per- 
verse theory, but it is even harder to understand how it 
's that informed and doubtless well-meaning persons 





can be found, in the year 1914, to accept and to attempt 
to apply it. The real blame, however, rests, of course, 
not upon the Whitehall officials, who have for excuse 
the accumulated traditions of their Department, but 
upon the Government, which, with all the facts before 
it, has failed for five years to take any action. 


*” * * 


The relationship between co-operation and the orga- 
nised workers was discussed from several points of 
view at the annual Congress of the Co-operative Union 
at Dublin. Vigorous discussions took place on the 
question of strikes of co-operative employees. The 
Congress passed a resolution in favour of arbitration by 
a joint Board to be appointed annually, half by the 
Trade Union Congress and half by the Co-operative Con- 
gress, while it also approved the principle of matters in 
dispute being dealt with in the first instance by a joint 
board representing the employees and the committees 
primarily responsible for their conditions. The fre- 
quency with which strikes of co-operative employees 
have occurred recently is certainly very unsatisfactory. 
The Boot and Shoe Operatives’ Union—which has 
entered into a very complete arbitration scheme with 
private employers—is at the present moment conduct- 
ing a strike against the Aberdeen Co-operative Society. 
We cannot help feeling that in addition to the general 
resolutions adopted by the Co-operative Congress there 
is need for a close and serious consideration of the whole 
problem by representatives of the principal co-operative 
employers of labour (retail and wholesale) and the most 
important unions affected. The German co-operators 
have for the most part solved the problem of the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes with their employees, and it 
is time British Co-operators and Trade Unionists set 
their house in order. The present state of things is a 
serious blot upon the movement in this country. 


* * * 


The article on the London Police Courts which 
appeared in Thursday’s Times conveys an impressive 
picture of the objectionable features of these institu- 
tions from a social point of view. A few years ago the 
principle that children aged under sixteen should not 
be subjected to the influences of the ordinary police 
court was recognised by the establishment of the 
children’s courts. But the writer of the article in the 
Times arouses reflection as to whether the London police 
court as at present conducted is really the fittest possible 
atmosphere for the trial of older “‘ young persons.”’ The 
Criminal Administration Bill proposes to extend the 
use of the Borstal System and of probation. Could it 
not also deal with the provision of special arrangements 
to secure that boys and girls of sixteen or seventeen 
guilty of offences should not be tried along with scores 
of cases of drunkenness, petty thefts and solicitation ? 
The writer of the article suggests reforms in the appoint- 
ment and activities of the Police Court Mission women, 
who also frequently act as probation officers. But 
surely a considerable proportion of the cases in which 
women are involved would be most satisfactorily dealt 
with by women magistrates. This question, too, 
might very well be raised in connection with the 
Criminal Administration Bill. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE 
NON-UNIONIST 


r “HE central issue of the struggle that has now 
been going on for five months in the London 
building trade is the question of the employ- 

ment of non-union labour. The cause of the original 

lock-out was the policy which the Unions had adopted 
of compelling individual employers by means of “ light- 
ning” strikes to dismiss non-unionists. The employers 
attempted to settle this question at one blow by dealing 
with the men individually and demanding that each 
should sign a document making himself liable to a 
monetary penalty in the event of his taking part in 
any strike against non-unionists. It soon became clear 
that this demand, striking as it did at the fundamental 
right of collective, as opposed to individual, bargaining, 
had converted a loose federation of Unions suffering 

from divided counsels into an army animated by a 

spirit of enthusiastic solidarity and determined at all 

costs to see the fight through to a successful issue. 

Realising what they had done, and that public opinion 

was against them, the employers withdrew the demand. 
Since then the men have twice had an opportunity 
of going back to work practically on the old terms 
with a moral victory to their credit ; and twice they 
have refused it by overwhelming majorities. They in 
their turn wish the question of non-union labour to 
be settled once and for all—in their favour—and 
they believe that for getting it so settled there is no 
time like the present. The outside critic, estimating 
the forces on either side, the chances of ultimate victory 
for the men, and its cost, may wonder whether the 
expenditure of money and enthusiasm in prolonging 
the present struggle, possibly to the point of exhaustion, 
is justified by the prospects; but that obviously is a 
matter which the men must decide for themselves. 
The sacrifices are their own, and if they are prepared 
to starve themselves for the sake of their cause it is 
the business of those who wish them well to come 
forward with moral and material support rather than 
with criticism. Moreover, the masters seem visibly 
to be weakening; they have threatened a national 
lock-out, but it is generally believed that any attempt 
to put the threat into practice will only result in the 
break up of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers. In the meantime the building season is at 
its height, and contractors whose capital and adminis- 
trative staff are idle are suffering enormous losses. 
The men, too, of course, are suffering very severely, 
and are issuing urgent appeals for financial help; but 
they have to support them the knowledge that for their 
privation they are getting at the present moment a 
maximum return in the shape of the actual pressure 
which they are bringing to bear upon the employers. 
Nominally, of course, there are other issues at stake in 
this conflict: demands by the men for shorter agree- 
ments, increased wages, and recognition of the London 
Building Industries Federation. But these are not in 


any sense main issues; it is not even certain that the 
majority of the men concerned in the dispute are con- 
scious of them; it is for the elimination of the non- 
unionist that the men are fighting, and it is the elimi- 


nation of the non-unionist that the employers are deter- 
mined to resist. 

With the growth of Trade Unionism there is no doubt 
that this question of the right of the individual worker 
to remain outside his trade organisation will come more 
and more to the front in industrial disputes. Sooner 
or later in one industry after another it will have to be 
fought out, and failing definite interference by the 
State to facilitate and regularise the process we may 
anticipate a series of the bitterest and most prolonged 
struggles that employers and wage-earners in this 
country have known. On Tuesday last the Times 
published two articles—amounting together to as able 
a defence of non-unionism as we remember to have 
seen—which, it stated, were both written by members 
of the working classes, and had come to it “ unsolicited ” 
and from different parts of the country. In these com- 
munications we were told of the development of a 
strong reaction following the great activity of Trade 
Unionism during the past few years, of “a steady 
increase in the number of men who refuse on con- 
scientious grounds to join the Unions,” and of a coming 
wide-spread revolt against Trade Union tyranny. The 
Times itself, in its leading article, accepted the state- 
ments of its correspondents as indubitable facts, and 
contented itself with pointing out that the ezternal 
obstacles of Trade Unionism “have almost disap- 
peared.” 

Trade Unionism has had no more effective stimulus in recent 
years than the concerted attack of the Dublin employers on the 
Irish Transport Workers’ Union. It closed up the ranks, pro- 
duced money enough to have started dozens of productive enter- 
prises, and animated the whole movement. The Taff Vale 
judgment created the Labour Party and led to the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, which placed Trade Unions above the ordinary law. 
In every industrial dispute the best card to play is the cry that 
Trade Unionism is being attacked, and the strategy of labour 
captains teaches them to raise it as often as possible. In effect, 
Trade Unionism has beaten all its external foes, not only in this, 


but in every country. High-handed attempts to suppress it by 
authority have failed, and more than failed. 


The reader who objects to Trade Unionism is left to 
draw for himself the conclusion that he must for the 
future rest his hopes upon internal rather than external 
opposition. Of this internal opposition there are, the 
Times declared, two sorts—the active and the passive. 
The great majority of non-unionists are merely 
apathetic ; they are prepared to become unionists if 
strong pressure is brought to bear upon them, but as 
soon as the pressure is relaxed they get into arrears 
with their subscriptions and drop out. But there are 
also a growing body of men who are non-unionists by 
conviction, who “ hate combination,’”” who “ prefer to 
stand—or sink—alone,” who “love freedom,” and 
“would prefer to be without the benefits of Trade 
Unionism and keep their independence. Such men are 
often superior workmen, men of individuality and 
capacity . . . the descendants of the old craftsmen. 
. . . It is a matter of character.” 

Now, except in regard to the suggestion—for which, 
as far as our information goes, there is less than no 
evidence—that the conscientious opposition to Trade 
Unionism is growing, we do not dissent in any important 
particular from this analysis. We recognise that the 
“ non-unionist by conviction ” is not merely an idealised 
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abstraction. He belongs to a rare species, but he 
undoubtedly exists, and, what is more, we, most of us, 
have a certain liking for him. Even the “ right- 
minded ” Mr. Osborne and the egregious Mr. Collison, 
the Blackleg King, have their attractive qualities. But 
all that is really beside the point. It is useless to urge, 
as does one of the Times’ two labour correspondents, 
that the non-unionist “ is prepared to make great sacri- 
fices for what he believes to be a great cause,”’ and “ is 
entitled to the sympathy of everyone who loves his 
country and wishes well to the working classes” ; for 
no amount of sympathy will enable him to win so much 
as one round of his fight against the inevitable. The 
Times itself admits that Trade Unionism is a necessary 
and desirable factor in industrial organisation, and that 
it has no more external opposition to fear in this or any 
other country. Why, then, tell the non-unionist that 
we admire him for running his head against a stone 
wall? It was not Trade Unionism, but the industrial 
revolution that made the ideals of the independent 
craftsman obsolete; combination, the submission of 
the individual will to the group will, became the 
rule in industry more than a century ago, just as it 
had long been the rule in other spheres. We may 
find qualities to admire in the man who refuses to 
pay his taxes because he has a conscientious objection 
to expenditure upon armaments, but we recognise that 
he must pay all the same, and that it is therefore unwise 
to offer him the encouragement of a public recognition 
of his protestant virtues. So it is with the con- 
scientious non-unionist. 

The case of the other sort of non-unionist, the apathe- 
tic, we need not discuss, since no one is interested in him. 
But what the Times, and probably many of its readers, 
have not yet realised is that the non-unionist, of both 
sorts, is doomed not merely to eclipse, but to utter 
extinction. At no distant period—let us be on the safe 
side and say, in fifty years’ time—his virtues will be 
unsung, his very name unknown. Whatever the future 
may hold for us, whether it be State Socialism, Syndi- 
calism, Guild Socialism, or even an ameliorated Capital- 
ism, there is no doubt that the Trade Unions are destined 
to occupy a position of authority and responsibility in 
the administration of industry. More and more, with 
the improvement of wage conditions, Trade Unions will 
tend to become professional associations, concerned with 
raising the professional competency and status of their 
membership, laying down and enforcing rules of profes- 
sional conduct, and very probably acting as the agents 
of the community in administering technical education. 
Just as to-day the Law Society, for example, is author- 
ised by the State to regulate the admission of solicitors 
and certify their qualifications for practice, so we may 
expect that in the future the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners will control the entry to the 
woodworking trades, and will be held responsible for 
the craftsmanship of all those engaged in them. In 
other directions, too, the State will undoubtedly make 
increasing use of Trade Union machinery. Trade 
Unions will be recognised as institutions of wide public 
utility, and then there will be no more non-unionist 
carpenters than there are non-unionist solicitors to-day. 
One advantage of the change will be that it will not any 





longer be necessary for anyone to be starved in order 
that blacklegs may be eliminated; the burden that 
is now falling most heavily on the shoulders of women 
and children will have been assumed by the State. 


LORD CREWE’S OPPORTUNITY 


NE of the obvious defects of our Imperial 
@ system is that so few people can be persuaded 
to concern themselves with the machinery of 
Indian government, which, after all, is a subject not 
only of high importance to the British democracy, but 
of great interest to the student of institutions. So 
remote, however, is it from our ordinary affairs that if 
an examination were instituted for the Lords and 
Commons we should probably discover quite a number 
of members unacquainted with the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State for India directs his department with the 
aid of an Advisory Council. And we should certainly 
not expect to find very many who could describe a 
single provision of the Bill that is now before Parliament 
to amend the law governing the constitution and pro- 
cedure of that Council—or are even aware that such a 
Bill has been introduced. 

The Council of India was modified in several important 
respects by Lord Morley seven years ago. It now con- 
sists of not less than ten or more than fourteen members. 
They are appointed for a term of seven years, which may 
be extended to twelve, and are paid £1,000 a year. The 
majority must be men who have served or resided in 
India not less than ten years, and have not left India for 
more than five years at the time of their appointment. 
The Council is designed as a body of expert advisers; it 
has no power of initiation. Questions are laid before it 
by the head of the department, and except in the case 
of specially urgent matters all orders issued by him to 
the Government of India must be submitted to the Coun- 
cil. But the Secretary of State is not bound by his 
Council. He can overrule the majority, and even 
disregard a unanimous vote. He may not order 
expenditure without the assent of the majority—that is, 
in ordinary matters of administration; in all matters 
deemed extraordinary he may. He has wide powers of 
sending “ secret ” orders to India without the knowledge 
of the Council ; and in all diplomatic affairs relating to 
foreign countries and the Native States the Secretary 
of State acts alone. There is, in law, no racial qualifi- 
cation for membership ; but in practice the Council was 
wholly British until 1907, when Lord Morley appointed 
two Indians. 

For some time past it has been known that changes in 
the Council of India were under consideration, and the 
Indian reform party has been active in putting forward 
its proposals. Both the National Congress and the 
Moslem League passed resolutions at the end of last 
year embodying these proposals, and during the past 
few weeks the India Office and Members of Parliament 
have had opportunities of hearing the Indian case 
stated by the deputation of Indian public men now in 
London. Speaking for the two large reform associa- 
tions of the country, they demand especially two things : 
first, that the Indian element in the Council shall be 
one-third of the total membership—say, three out of 
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nine; secondly, that the Indian members shall be 
directly elected—not by outside constituencies, but by 
‘the elected members of the Legislative Councils in 
India, the councils enlarged and liberalised by Lord 
Morley’s Act of 1909. Let us see how these demands— 
reasonable to the point of commonplaceness—are met 
by the Bill which was introduced in the Lords last week, 
without an explanatory speech, by the Marquis of Crewe. 

The Council of the Secretary of State is to be reduced 
in number. It is to consist of not less than seven and 
not more than ten. At least two are to be men “ domi- 
ciled in India ”—presumably, therefore, of Indian birth. 
They are not to be elected, but chosen by the Secretary 
of State from a panel drawn up by the non-official 
members of the Legislative Councils in India, according 
to regulations hereafter to be prescribed. The salary of 
members of Council is to be restored to its former figure— 
£1,200; and the Indian members are to be given an 
additional yearly allowance of £600. There are other 
provisions in the Bill. The powers of the Secretary of 
State in regard to the sending of “ secret” orders to 
India are to be enlarged; and the existing practice of 
conducting the work of the India Office by committees 
is to be modified or superseded by the attachment of 
individual members of the Council to the various 
departments. Or, as it is expressed in the Bill, provision 
is made “ for enabling powers of the Secretary of State 
in Council to be exercised otherwise than at a meeting 
of the Council.’””’ A word may be said on each of these 
provisions before we come to the essential point of the 
Bill. It is, of course, desirable that the authority of 
the Secretary of State as the supreme head of the 
Indian Government should be carefully guarded ; and 
if the India Council were to remain what it has been 
hitherto, a close official body, there might be good reason 
for extending the Secretary of State’s power of individual 
action in “ secret ” or especially urgent and vital matters. 
But the tendency (clearly implied in the present measure) 
is for the Council to become progressively more represen- 
tative and responsible ; and as a consequence any clauses 
capable of being made to serve the private purposes of a 
Viceroy and a Secretary of State working in collusion need 
to be carefully scrutinised. As for the proposed substitu- 
tion of individual members for committees, the Bill is 
probably intended to regularise procedure already in 
practice. So long as the functions of the India Council 
continue to be merely advisory, there is perhaps not 
very much danger of the members becoming powerful 
holders of portfolios. Nevertheless, it might be ad- 
visable for Lord Crewe, on second reading, to make a 
statement for the satisfaction of the Indian public, 
which has a natural fear of any duplication of Simla 
departmentalism. 

These points, however, are comparatively insignificant. 
The important clause of the Bill as it stands is (2), 
which denies to the elected members of the Legislative 
Councils in India the right to elect the Indian advisers 
of the Secretary of State. Not only so: it gives the 
power of constructing the panel of candidates, not to 
the elected members of the Council alone, but to the 
non-official members—a term which covers a large 
number of nominated representatives who in practice 
count as allies of the official’ nominees. Lord Crewe, 


——— 


therefore, is proposing a method which represents, not 
a natural fulfilment of Lord Morley’s Act, but a retro- 
gression from the principle established by that wise and 
cautious measure. Indian constituencies now elect 
their own representatives to the Provincial Councils and 
to the Viceroy’s Council. If there were the smallest 
danger of undesirable candidates being successful at the 
polls, that danger is more than provided against by the 
very ample powers of veto retained by the Government. 
What possible objection, then, can there be to the 
entrusting of these representatives with the right of 
sending two or three of themselves, or of eminent 
Indians outside the Councils, to the India Council in 
London ? The question requires no answer. On the 
other hand, a panel such as is proposed in the Bill has 
disadvantages enough. Its numbers will be dispropor- 
tionately large ; it will inevitably contain names which 
are not approved by independent Indian opinion, but 
are commended to the official class on certain obvious 
grounds ; and the final selection, we may be quite sure, 
will be governed entirely by the predilections of the 
Government of India. In the result the Indian members 
would continue to be little better than they are now, in 
the unreformed Council—Government nominees. This 
would be bad for the Indian members and bad for the 
India Council, since it would leave them without the 
wholesome stimulus and restraint of responsibility to 
Indian opinion. But it would be much worse for the 
Government and for British prestige. That the Secretary 
of State should appear to be afraid of having even a small 
minority of really independent Indian advisers on his 
Council is hardly likely to produce a favourable impres- 
sion upon any section of Indian opinion. We cannot 
afford any further legislation which gives India a little 
more of the shadow instead of the substance. The 
reformed Councils which India owes to Lord Morley 
have done good work and have had their influence. 
Our task should be to consolidate and extend that work 
and influence ; and the next obvious step is to bring the 
India Office into line with the best (small and imperfect 
as it is) that has been done in India. The second 
reading in the House of Lords will provide an opportunity 
for a full discussion of principles and aims. It will also 
furnish Lord Crewe with a chance of amending his Bill 
in the direction indicated by the reform bodies. He 
may be assured that if he seizes the occasion—and there 
is nothing in the world to prevent him—he will achieve 
a sound piece of statesmanship and meet with a generous 
reward in India. 


ONE-AND-NINEPENCE AN HOUR 


FOR DOCKERS 
N USTRALIAN Wages Boards and Arbitration 


Courts are mainly associated in the minds of 

English observers with the establishment and 
enforcement of a legal minimum standard of cash 
remuneration. The fact is often overlooked that, unlike 
their English imitators, the statesmen of Australia and 
New Zealand who have built up the machinery for 
working out the national industrial minimum have 
allowed it to be applied to all the questions which arise 
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in connection with the contract of employment. The 
Wages Boards and Arbitration Courts have thus been 
able to deal not only with wages but with the hours of 
labour, to fix special rates for overtime, to settle the 
status of juvenile labour and the conditions of appren- 
ticeship, and even to insist upon the preferential employ- 
ment of trade unionists. The latest and most remark- 
able development of this extensive system of State 
regulation is contained in a judgment delivered a few 
weeks ago by Mr. Justice Higgins in the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. Formally this judgment deals with 
wages alone, in fact it is deliberately designed to strike 
a blow at the roots of the system of casual dock labour, 
the conditions of which in Australia are to all intents 
and purposes the same as those which obtain in this 
country. The Commonwealth Arbitration Court has 
power to deal with industrial disputes which affect the 
conditions of employment in more than one State, and 
this decision sets up standards which are to be 
applied in all Australian ports. 

The courage, the sanity and the broad progressive 
spirit which have marked Mr. Justice Higgins’ judg- 
ments in Arbitration Court proceedings during the 
past decade have already given him a wide reputation 
all over the world amongst students of Minimum Wage 
legislation. His work certainly deserves to be known 
outside academic circles. His review of the conditions 
of casual workers engaged in dock labour is an admirable 
analysis of the essentials of the situation. He found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining exact particulars 
with regard to the earnings of the dock and wharf 
labourers. He rightly insisted on brushing aside “ the 
fallacy involved in the loose statements made in the 
interests of the employers that the men receive ‘ up to’ 
£4 or £5 a week,” and determined to take annual 
earnings as the basis of discussion of a living wage. In 
the Melbourne docks, it appears, only 13 per cent. of 
“the 8,010 identified men employed for inter-State 
vessels ” receive as much as £100 per annum, in Sydney 
only 15 per cent. of 4,824 men, and in Fremantle only 
20 per cent. of the 738 men employed by the Harbour 
Trust. “The vital facts of the position,” said Mr. 
Justice Higgins, “are that the work is casual and 
uncertain, that jobs are short and that the necessities of 
the man and his dependents are certain, continuous 
and incessant. There is nearly every day a surplus 
of men seeking employment at most wharves. If a 
man leaves his own wharf or wharves he is frequently 
not selected there for employment the next time. It 
is lamentable that so many lusty men, in the prime of 
life, should have to stand about idle waiting for jobs. 
The frequent bouts of idleness must often lead to bad 
habits, and to loss of muscular condition. There is 
a tremendous waste of potential human energy involved. 
The men serve the public by waiting for ships, and they 
are entitled at least to food, clothes, and shelter for 
themselves and dependents during the whole time of 
this service. If people expect cabmen to be ready for 
a call on the stand, they must pay an extra rate to 
cover the time lost in waiting. It would be absurd to 
say, as has been urged here, that the obligation of the 
master ceases with the actual physical exertion, for 
they also serve who only stand and wait.’”... 


“ Keeping in mind steadily the average wharf labourer, 
who devotes his whole time to the industry, I have come 
to the conclusion that he usually gets under 80 hours 
a weck, taking slack and busy seasons together.” The 
employers had offered to pay a wage of £2 12s. 6d. 
to such men as they employed for 48 hours a week. 
Mr. Justice Higgins, basing his view on the recer: 
elaborate enquiry made by Mr. Justice Heydon into “he 
cost of living in New South Wales, came to the con- 
clusion that 8s. 6d. a day or 51s. a week was the lowest 
rate of remuneration that could be regarded as a living 
wage for the work involved. At 1s. 9d. an hour a man 
working for 30 hours would get 52s. 6d:, and he therefore 
decided, since the estimate of 30 hours’ work a week 
seemed to him to be rather over than under the truth, 
to prescribe this figure as the normal hourly rate of 
wages, with time and a half for overtime, in order to 
enable “the average wharf labourer” to secure the 
living wage by thirty hours’ work. “ As in the case of 
the builders’ labourers,” he was “ startled to find so 
high an hourly rate necessary for unskilled labour.” 
At the same time he strongly recommended the employers 
to set their house in order, and to devise some system 
of co-operation such as would enable them to give full 
weekly work at weekly wages to the men who were 
willing to devote themselves to this industry. At 
least, he suggested, a more effective control of the 
entry to the occupation should be established. Under 
all the existing agreements the employers have promised 
to give preference in employment to members of the 
union, but they have insisted on the condition that the 
union shall be open to all competent men. Mr. Justice 
Higgins now advises the employers that it may be well 
for them to provide instead that no more members should 
be admitted without their consent. He points out 
that the award is to be regarded as provisional, and 
implies that such a high hourly rate of wages would not 
be insisted on if a system of regular employment at 
weekly wages were devised. 

It is not difficult to draw the moral which should be 
applied to English conditions from this award. The 
effects of the casual labour system are inevitably more 
far-reaching in this country than in Australia, where the 
general standards of life of the working classes are far 
better protected than here. Casual labour is not only 
the cause of the degradation of those whom it directly 
affects; it is the greatest stumbling block in the way 
of the effective treatment of the whole problem of 
unemployment. There is not any inherent adminis- 
trative difficulty in schemes for providing adequate 
maintenance during unemployment for men normally 
in regular work for weekly wages. But such propositions 
are at once met with the almost insuperable objection 
that there are there at least a quarter of a million men 
who are never continuously employed, and whose 
earnings are less than what can be regarded as in any 
way an adequate subsistence allowance. Thus the 
interests of every wage-earner in the country are in- 
volved in the solution of the casual labour problem ; 
for as things are it is impracticable to expect the State 
to provide an unemployment subsistence allowance 
which is actually higher than the average weekly earn- 
ings of a substantial class of workers. The Govern- 
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ment recognises this difficulty; yet it has achieved 
nothing in the way of tangible results in the treatment 
-of casual labour—for we cannot regard the hypothetical 
advantages which we are promised as the ultimate 
result of schemes of registration of casual workers for 
insurance purposes as actual achievements. 

The difficulty, we are told, is that the employers 
w:'l not tolerate interference which involves a revision 
of their system of employment. Then, clearly the only 
alternative is to adopt the line of policy which Mr. 
Justice Higgins has marked out. The employers must 
be compelled, by the extension of the Trade Boards 
Act or by some other administrative machinery, to pay 
a rate of wages which will assure to all the men whose 
services are required at one time or another a rate of 
wages indubitably sufficient to provide a tolerable 
living wage. Probably something like 1s. 4d. an hour 
(instead of the prevailing 63d. or 7d.), with two shillings 
for overtime and higher rates for special cargoes, would 
be the English equivalent of the 1s. 9d. which Mr. Justice 
Higgins has found it necessary to fix as the legal mini- 
mum hourly wage for dock labour in Australia. We 
are told that the Australian shipowners “ simply 
gasped with shock ” at Mr. Higgins’ award. No doubt 
their English colleagues would do the same if an equiva- 
lent step were taken in this country. But the remedy 
is in their own hands. They can put their house 
in order before it is too late. 


THE SEA 


T is only now and then, when some terrible disaster 

I like the sinking of the Empress of Ireland occurs, 
that man recovers his ancient superstitious dread 

of the sea. We have grown comfortably intimate with 
the sea. We use it as a highway of business and pleasure 
with as little hesitation as the land. The worst we fear 
from it is the discomfort of sea-sickness, and we are 
inclined to treat that half-comically, like a boy’s sick- 
ness from tobacco. There are still a few persons who are 
timid of it, as the more civilised of us are timid of 
forests : they cannot sleep if they are near its dull roar, 
and they hate, like nagging, the damnable iteration of 
its waves. For most of us, however, the sea is a domesti- 
cated wonder. We pace its shores with as little nervous- 
ness as we walk past the bears and lions in the Zoological 
Gardens. With less nervousness, indeed, for we trust 
our bodies to the sea in little scoops of wood, and even 
fling ourselves half-naked into the waters for a few 
minutes at a time as a luxury—an indulgence bolder 
than any we allow ourselves in the precincts of the 
tamest lions. Let an accident occur, however—let a ship 
go down or a bather be carried out to death in the wash 
of the tide—and something in our bones remembers the 
old fears of the monster in the waters. We realise 
suddenly that we who trust the sea are like the people 
in other lands who live confidently under the mountains 
that have poured fire and death on their ancestors 
time and again. We are amazed at the faith of men 


who rebuild their homes under a voleano, but the sea 
over which we pass with so smiling a certainty is more 
restless than a voleano and more clamorous for 
Originally, man seems to have dreaded all 


victims. 





water, whether of springs or of rivers or of the sea, jn 
the idea that it was but a dragon’s pasture. There is 
no myth more universal than that of the beast that rises 
up out of the water and demands as tribute the fairest 
woman of the earth. Perseus rescued Andromeda from 
such a monster as this, and it is as the slayer of a water 
beast that St. George lives in legend, however history 
may seek to depreciate him as a dishonest meat con- 
tractor. Probably in the beginning the sea-beast 
made no sexual distinction among its victims. In many 
of the legends, indeed, it claims men and women in- 
differently. In a story like the story of Jonah, we see it 
clamouring for a male victim, and even in civilised 
countries to-day there are men who will not rescue 
another man from drowning on the ground that if you 
disappoint the sea of one victim it will sooner or later 
grab you for your pains. These men regard the sea as 
some men regard God—a beneficent being, if only you 
get on the right side of it. They see it as the home 
of one who is half-divinity and half-monster, and who, 
when once his passion for sacrifice has been satisfied, 
will look on us with a shining face. Hence the gifts to it 
in many places of handsome youths and well-born 
children. Hence the marriage to it of soothing maidens. 
In the latter case, of course, there is also the idea of a 
magical marriage, which will promote the fertility of 
water and land. Matthew Arnold’s Forsaken Merman 
is in one aspect but the exquisite echo of some forgotten 
marriage of the sea. 

These superstitions may reasonably enough be con- 
sidered as for the most part dramatisations of a sense 
of the sea’s insecurity. We have ceased to believe in 
dragons and mermaids, chiefly because civilisation has 
built up for us a false sense of security, and you can 
arrange to spend your week-end silent upon a peak in 
Darien, commanding the best views of the Pacific, in any 
of Cook’s branch offices. We have, as it were, adver- 
tised the sea till it seems as innocuous as a patent 
medicine. We no more expect to be injured by it than 
to be poisoned at our meals. We have lost both our 
fears and our wonders, and as we glide through the 
miraculous places of Ocean we no longer listen for the 
song of the Sirens, but sit down comfortably to read the 
latest issue of the Continental edition of the Daily Mail. 
It is a question whether we have lost or gained more by 
our podgy indifference. Sometimes it seems as if there 
was a sentence of “ Thou fool ’’ hanging over us as we 
lounge in our deck-chairs. In any case the men who were 
troubled by the fancy of Scylla and Charybdis, and were 
conscious of the nearness of Leviathan, and saw without 
surprise the rising of shadowy islands of doom in the 
sunset went out none the less high-heartedly for their 
fears. We are sometimes inclined to think that no one 
ever quite enjoyed the wonders of the sea before the 
nineteenth century. We have been brought up to 
believe that all the ancients regarded the sea, with 
Horace, as the sailor’s doom and that that was the end 
of their emotions concerning it. Even in the eighteenth 
century, it has been dinned into us, men took so little 
impartial pleasure in the sea that the sea passages 
in a representative novel like Roderick Random do not 
contain three sentences in praise of its beauty. This has 
always seemed to us to be great nonsense. No doubt, 
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men were not so much at their ease with the sea in the 
old days as they are now. But be sure the terrors of the 
sea did not stun the ancients into indifference to its 
beauty any more than the terrors of tragedy stupefy you 
or me into insensitiveness. There is a sense of all the 
magnificence of the sea in the ery of Jonah : 

All thy billows and thy waves passed over me. 

Then I said, I am cast out of thy sight; .. . 

The waters compassed me about, even to the soul : 

The depth closed me round about, 


The weeds were wrapped about my head. 
I went down to the bottoms of the mountains. 


There is perhaps more of awe than of the pleasure of 
the senses in this. It has certainly nothing of the “ Oh, 
for the life of the sailor-lad ”’ jollity of the ballad-concert. 
But, then, not even the most enthusiastic sea-litera- 
ture of this sea-ridden time has. Mr. Conrad, who 
has found in the sea a new fatherland—if the phrase is 
not too contradictory—never approaches it in that 
light-hearted mood of flirtation that we get in music- 
hall songs. He is as conscious of its dreadful mysteries 
as the author of the Book of Jonah, and as aware of its 
terrors and portents as the mariners of the Odyssey. He 
discovers plenty of humour in the relations of human 
beings with the sea, but this humour is the merest 
peep of stars in a night of tragic irony. His ships 
crash through the tumult of the waves like creatures 
of doom even when they triumph, as they do under the 
guidance of the brave. His sea, too, is haunted by 
invisible terrors, where more ancient sailors dreaded 
marvels that had shape and bulk. Mr. Masefield’s love 
of the sea is to a still greater extent dominated by 
tragic shadows. There are few gloomier poems in 
literature than Dauber in spite of the philosophy and 
calm of its close. It is only young men who have never 
gone farther over the water than for a sail at Southend 
who think of the sea as consistently a merry place. 
Not that all sailors set out to sea in the mood of Hamlet. 
The praise of the sea life that we find in their chanties 
is the praise of cheerful men. But it is also the praise 
of men who recognise all the risks and treacheries that 
lurk under the ocean—a place of perils as manifestly as 
any jungle in the literature of man’s adventures among 
his fears. Perhaps it is necessary that the average man 
should ignore this dreadful quality in the sea: it would 
otherwise interfere too much with the commerce and 
the gaiety of nations. And, after all, an ocean liner is 
from one point of view a retreat from the greater 
dangers of the streets of London. But the imaginative 
man cannot be content to regard the sea with this 
ignorant amiableness. To him every voyage must still be 
a voyage into the unknown “ where tall ships founder 
and deep death waits.” He is no more impudently at 
home with the sea than was Shakespeare, who, in 
“Full fathom five thy father lies,” wrote the most 
imaginative poem of the sea in all literature. Even Mr. 
Kipling, who has slapped most of the old gods on the 
back and pressed penny Union Jacks into their hands, 
writes of the sea as a strange world of fearful things. 
When he makes the deep-sea cables sing their “ song 
of the English,” he aims at conveying the same sense 
of awe that we get when we read how Jonah went 
down in the belly of the great fish. Recall how the 
song of the deep-sea cables begins : 





The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from 

afar— 

Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white 

sea-snakes are. 

There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the 

deep, 

Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred 

cables creep. 

Mr. Kipling’s particularisations of the “ blind white 
sea-snakes "’ and “ level plains of ooze” achieve nothing 
of the majesty of the far simpler “‘ bottoms of the moun- 
tains”’ in the song of Jonah. But, when we get behind 
the more vulgar and prosaic phrasing, we see that the 
mood of Mr. Kipling and the Hebrew author is essen- 
tially the same. 

It is, nevertheless, man’s constant dream that he will 
yet be able to defeat these terrors of the sea. He sees 
himself with elation the conqueror of storms, and makes 
his plans to build a ship that no accident can sink either 
in a wild sea or in a calm. Before the Titanic went 
down many people thought that the great discovery 
had been made. The Titanic went forth like a boast, 
and perished from one of the few accidents her builders 
had not provided against, like a victim of Nemesis in 
a Greek story. After that, we ceased to believe in the 
unsinkable ship ; but we thought at least that, if only 
ships were furnished with enough boats to hold everyone 
on board, no ship would ever again sink on a calm 
night carrying over a thousand human beings to the 
bottom. Yet the Empress of Ireland had apparently 
boats enough to save every passenger, and now she has 
gone down with over a thousand dead in shallow water 
at the mouth of a river which, the Times insists, is at 
least as safe for navigation as the English Channel, and 
much safer than the Thames. It is as though our great 
machines were not machines of safety, but machines of 
destruction. They have us in their grip as we thought 
we had the sea in ours. They do but betray us, 
indeed, in a new manner into an ancient snare—the 
snare of a power that, like Leviathan, 

Esteemeth iron as straw, 
And brass as rotten wood. 

We must, no doubt, go on dreaming that we shall be 
masters of the sea, and that we shall do it with machines 
perfectly under our control. But, if we are wise, we 
shall dream modestly and leave off boasting until we are 
dead and quite sure that the triumph has been ours. 
It would be inhuman, we admit, never to feel a thrill 
of satisfaction at man’s plodding success in breaking in 
sea and air to his uses, in the discovery of fire, in con- 
verting the lightning into an illumination for nurseries. 
But we still perish by fire and flood, by wind and 
lightning. We use them, but it is at our peril. It is as 
though we were favoured strangers in the elements, 
but assuredly we are not conquerors. Mr. Wells in 
The World Set Free makes one of his characters in the 
pride of human invention shake his fist at the sun and 
ery out, “T’ll have you yet.” It would have seemed 
to the Greeks blasphemy, and it still seems folly for 
man, a hair-pin of flesh half-hidden in trousers, to talk 
so. There is no victory that man has ever yet been 
able to achieve over matter that has not in some way 


or other delivered him into a new servitude. 
B 
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THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN 
FINLAND 


N estimating the strength and character of the Woman’s 
I Movement (or, indeed, of any other movement) in Fin- 
land, we must always remember the distinctive cir- 
cumstances of the Finnish people: the poverty of the 
country; its dangerous position as a “buffer State” 
between Scandinavia and Russia, or, rather, between 
Europe and Asia; its national isolation and—perhaps 
resulting from this—the intense patriotism of its inhabitants. 
The poverty of the country has always compelled women as 
well as men to work hard. In olden times the best and 
strongest men had to go to war, and the country was prac- 
tically left in the hands of women alone. That gave Finnish 
women very early a recognised and important position. 

Quite instinctively the Finns seem always to have known 
that education was their only weapon if they wanted to save 
their own national life and not be swallowed up by their 
powerful neighbours. Therefore the Woman’s Movement 
had from its very beginning a strongly educational character. 
The year 1835 is often regarded as the starting point of the 
Woman’s Movement in Finland. In that year Z. Topelius 
(afterwards celebrated as one of the best poets in the Swedish 
tongue) published an open letter to the women of Finland, 
urging them to take part in the educational work which in 
those days of national awakening and great dreams was 
begun with love and enthusiasm. The women responded 
quickly, but they had first to educate themselves. Those 
who could afford it went abroad, mostly to Switzerland, 
trained as teachers, and returned to teach in Finnish schools. 
Thus, women became extremely active in the most important 
field of the Nationalist Movement—the education of the 
people. 

There were some early pioneers for women’s rights, but 
their demands had no political character. Almost without 
propaganda women were granted the municipal vote—in 
country districts in 1863 and in towns in 1872: it seemed, 
in fact, the natural consequence of the position taken by 
women in practical work. When, however, the self-conscious 
demand for complete political emancipation began, it met 
with resistance from Conservative men and women, and 
especially from the clergy, who declared that it was “ against 
the Divine order of the world.”” Meanwhile the time became 
ripe for an organised struggle. Ibsen and John Stuart Mill 
were studied and discussed even in the remotest country 
places, and in 1884 the first women’s society—Suomen 
Naisyhdistys—was formed. Its programme was charac- 
teristic of the times : 


The Society approves of, and will work for, the recognition of the 
following principles in public opinion, customs, and legislation : (1) The 
same right and opportunity for woman as for man to obtain general and 
special training and education ; (2) The right for woman to undergo 
academic and other examinations and to receive all privileges resulting 
therefrom ; (3) Equal pay for equal work, independent of sex, if there 
be equal skill and knowledge ; (4) The married as well as the single 
woman’s majority to be fixed at 21, and thus (abolishing the guardian- 
ship of her husband) the right for married woman to own and manage 
her inherited or earned property ; (5) The raising of the present age of 
marriage, which is fifteen years ; (6) The requirement in legislation as 
in custom of the same moral standard for men as for women ; (7) The 
grounds of divorce to be the same for men and for women and to include 
not only infidelity of husband or wife, but also cruelty and habitual 
drunkenness ; (8) The right of tax-paying woman to vote and be 
eligible at municipal elections; (9) The Parliamentary suffrage for 
woman on the same conditions as for man. 


These demands sound moderate now, and most of them 
have since been granted in a far more adequate form. But it 
is interesting to note that even in this programme the right 
to educational and intellectual development takes the fore- 


most place: only in the last clause do we find the claim to 
the Parliamentary vote. Perhaps one reason was that even 
men at that time had a very limited suffrage, so that if the 
vote had been given to women on the same conditions ag 
men, only a handful would have been enfranchised and 
the measure would not have been of any practical value 
whatever. 

Simultaneously with the uprise of an organised Woman’s 
Movement we see established, in the beginning of the 
eighties, the first secondary schools in which boys and 
girls were educated together. I do not think I exaggerate jn 
saying that it is this co-education which is the real foyn- 
dation of the working comradeship on equal terms between 
men and women which is the pride of Finland. The first 
woman student matriculated at our only university—Hel- 
singfors—as early as 1871. But in 1873 the university was 
closed to women by the authorities in St. Petersburg, who 
have always been afraid of higher education for women, as 
being dangerous to the Holy Russian Empire. However, 
in 1885, women were again allowed to enter the University, 
and since that year their number has been ever increasing, 
This quiet time of development and progress lasted in 
Finland till 1899, when the present Tzar, Nicholas II., broke 
the Constitution of Finland which he had most solemnly 
sworn to maintain a few years before. The blow was 
entirely unexpected and the effect can be fully understood 
only by those who lived through those days of agony. 
Everything else seemed to have lost its significance except 
the question of how to save the country and the nation. The 
years 1899-1905, known in Finland as “ the Evil Years,” 
were a time of greater suffering and greater development 
than Finland had ever before experienced. It was then that 
we reaped the fruits of all our educational work, statistics 
showing an extraordinarily low rate of illiteracy—only 1 per 
cent. for all persons over 15 years of age. The endurance of 
the people and their power of sacrifice were taxed to the 
utmost, and at last the struggle was crowned with a great 
victory in 1905, after that wonderful event known as the 
National Strike. This strike began at the end of October 
and lasted for eight days. The whole people stopped work ; 
it was a miracle and cannot be explained. The frightened 
Tzar was ready to promise all we asked for. The old rights 
were restored and several new rights granted—among them 
the right of every man and woman of twenty-four years of 
age to vote and to be elected to the Diet. 

Considering the state of the woman’s question in 1899 it 
seems almost incredible that six years later it was solved in 
the most radical and satisfactory way. If we count accord- 
ing to the calendar, the time from 1899 to 1905 certainly 
makes six years, but to Finland those six years meant at 
least sixty. The best effect of the “ Evil Years” was a 
great political and economic awakening all over Finland. 
The unpractical and dreamy Finns seemed suddenly to 
understand that the fight for freedom and national life was 
an economic as well as an intellectual struggle. The Socialist 
Movement in Finland, which started in the eighties, seemed 
after 1899 to sweep over the country with a rapidity that 
can only be explained by the ever increasing Russian oppres- 
sion. The woman’s question has always been perfectly clear 
to the Finnish Socialists. Equal rights for men and women 
has been one of the corner-stones of their creed from the first. 
And the enormous growth of Socialism during 1899-1905 
meant an awakening of the proletarian woman of Finland 
to a self-conscious political and economic struggle. To give 
an idea of the strength of Socialism in Finland I may men- 
tion that in our Diet 90 members out of 200 are Socialists. 
That is perhaps the best explanation why the position of 
women is so strong in our country. 

The Russian oppression had a revolutionary effect upon 
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all parties, and united them in a common effort against the 
enemy. Above all, it taught the Finnish people that women 
as well as men were absolutely indispensable in the fight 
for our national existence. In this great struggle we had 
no premeditated division of work between men and women 
patriots. All had to do their best, and practical life soon 
taught us what sort of work women could do better than 
men, and vice versdé. It is quite a mistake to believe that 
women always had the easiest and least responsible work 
allotted to them. I shall only give one example : the perse- 
cution or partial suppression of the Press was one of the first 
acts of oppression. We had to choose either to live in com- 
plete ignorance of all that the Russian Government did not 
want us to know—.e., of all that was of real interest in our 
political life—or to create a secret Press. We chose the 
latter alternative. Papers were printed abroad and brought 
over to Finland and distributed. The bringing over and 
distributing work was almost entirely done by women. I 
hardly need say that it required both courage and calmness, 
because everyone knew well that Siberia had received people 
for less serious “crimes.” Hence it was only natural 
that, when the fruits of this struggle ripened, the women 
should share equally with the men. In the first elec- 
tion, after the women were enfranchised, 19 women were 
elected; since then the number has varied, the highest 
being 25, and the lowest 14. At present there are 21 women 
members of the Finnish Diet. 

What part have women played in the Parliamentary life 
of Finland? It is impossible to answer this question, as we 
have no demarcation between men’s and women’s work in 
the national struggle. From childhood upwards they have 
been accustomed to work together. All that can be said is 
that the male members of the Diet who have expressed any 
opinion whatsoever are unanimous in declaring that the 
state of equal rights for men and women has been beneficial 
toFinland. The reaction in Russian politics began very soon 
after 1905, and a new oppression of Finland followed, more 
subtle and more dangerous than the old. The legislative 
work of the Diet has been curtailed in every possible way 
and hundreds of obstacles are placed in the way of progress. 
The legislation concerning women is therefore full of ano- 
malies. For instance, a married woman can sit in the Diet, 
but she cannot get a passport abroad without her husband’s 
permission, and she cannot be elected to the Town Council. 
At present we have no power to alter these inequalities, but 
there is not the slightest doubt that they will be swept away 
when we have gained national self-government. Public 
opinion in Finland is far in advance of the Statute Book, and 
the unwritten laws which we follow are perfectly clear con- 
cerning the equality of men and women. There exists no 
woman’s question in Finland, there is only one question, 
and that is the nation’s freedom. Arno MALMBERG. 


THE LATEST UTOPIA 
7 who have followed during the past 


few years the movements of thought in 

“advanced” circles have heard frequently 
of “Guild Socialism ’’—promulgated with great per- 
sistence by the New Age—which is to supersede both the 
Anarchism of the “ Self-governing Workshop ”’ and the 
Collectivism of the “ State Socialist,” and yet is to be 
distinguished from “ Syndicalism.” Now we have this 
latest vision of the future expounded in a volume * of 
370 pages, which Mr. A. R. Orage claims modestly to 





* National Guilds ; An Enquiry into the Wage System and the Way 
Out. Edited by A. R. Orage. Bell. 5s. net. 


have “edited”; a well-written, well-arranged and 
attractive book, setting forth the whole argument. 
“Guild Socialism,” like Syndicalism, whilst being, 
in our opinion, totally unachievable, and inherently 
unworkable, is important in that it embodies both a 
significant criticism and a widespread aspiration which 
we have all got to take into account. It is an advantage 
to have so lucid and so complete an exposition of a 
scheme which, when vaguely adumbrated, many people 
are finding attractive. 

“Guild Socialism” resembles nothing that exists, 
or has ever been tried on the earth—this perhaps ex- 
plains part of its attractiveness. It is to be brought 
about in Great Britain by the tremendous social up- 
heaval of an expropriating strike and a_ universal 
refusa] to pay rent, at the hands of a Trade Unionism 
which, within a decade or so from to-day, will have 
grown from its present membership of three millions 
to one of thirteen millions or more, governed by an 
army council with plenary powers, and furnished with 
an inexhaustible commissariat. The only analogies 
that Mr. Orage cites, for particular features of his New 
Order, are the existing army, the organisation which 
General Goethals created to construct the Panama 
Canal (a piece of the crudest and most authoritarian 
State Socialism that the world has yet seen), the little- 
known Chinese Guilds (ruthlessly tyrannical associations 
of employers), and the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which is an association exclusively of consumers 
as such. We are therefore justified in saying that it is 
a Utopia that Mr. Orage is projecting. As a piece of 
literature it is, of course, none the worse for that. 

Passing over the method of achievement—which we 
frankly regard as an impossible one—what is it that 
“* Guild Socialism ”’ offers us? The State is to continue 
“with its Government, its Parliament and its civil 
and military machinery,” managing centrally and locally 
as at present ; and is to become, moreover, the owner of 
all land and industrial capital, receiving “a substitute 
for economic rent.” But all the industries are to be 
managed, in supersession of the present capitalist 
owners, by National Guilds, possibly, for Great Britain, 
about fifteen in number. This “ means the regimenta- 
tion into a single fellowship of all those who are employed 
in any given industry.” How far membership of a 
Guild will be compulsory, how far secession will be 
permitted, and how the recruiting will be arranged is 
not clearly explained. What seems to be fundamental 
is that each Guild (which will clearly have a monopoly 
of its own function) “ manages its own affairs, appoints 
its own officers, from the general manager to the office 
boy, and deals with the other Guilds and with the State 
as a self-contained unit.” We are told that we may rely 
on democratic election of all Guild officers by the Guild 
members—an election that it will be difficult to arrange 
for in national organisations of one, two, or three millions 
of members. It is admitted that “ the most important 
problem is efficiency. That means discipline, and 
discipline implies a hierarchy. ... Nor need we 
shrink from the further conclusion that the appoint- 
ment of a hierarchy involves a suitable form of graduated 
pay.” The Guild will, in fact, put all its members on 
pay, not wages (here the analogy of the army is brought 
in), and rates will differ from grade to grade, and even 
from Guild to Guild. Differences between Guilds are 
to be adjusted by joint committees, and eventually 
by a Guild Congress. Each Guild will fix the price 
of its product, so as to cover the pay of all its working 
members, their maintenance at full pay when unem- 
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ployed or sick, their superannuation allowances, a 

_magnificent system of technical schools, opportunities 
for invention and experiment, and a continual im- 
provement of processes—all at whatever rates the 
Guild determines—and also the “* substitute for economic 
rent ’’ which the State Government will exact. 

It appears, therefore, that Guild Socialism is not 
really, as Mr. Orage claims, an alternative to the Col- 
lectivism of the State Socialists, but only a particular 
method of organising each industrial department of the 
Socialist State. We may take an example of present- 
day industrial administration to make the position clear. 
The “ National Railway Guild,” which will manage 
the State-owned railways of the future, differs from 
the Railway Department of the Federated Malay States 
(which we take as an example because it is the only 
railway in the world that has no interest to pay) in the 
following points. Its hierarchy of officials will be all 
elected by the whole staff, instead of each being selected 
by the officer immediately superior (the general manager 
by the High Commissioner or Governor who assumes 
to be responsible to the community as a whole). Their 
several rates of pay and allowances, their hours of work 
and holidays, together with the train service and the 
fares, will be settled by their elected representatives 
in executive committee, or even by their mass vote, 
instead of by decision of the principal officials (ulti- 
mately, of the Federal State Government representing 
the whole people). The present autocratic adminis- 
tration of the Railway Department of the Federated 
Malay States may be a very crude analogue of the 
future Railway Department of a Socialist State. But 
whether the elective organisation that Mr. Orage 
suggests would give us as good a train service, as low 
fares, or even a more contented staff may be open to 
question. What is even more important is, that it 
cannot be said to be plain that the National Railway 
Guild, having its own view of what the pay ought to be 
and what the fares and the service, would administer 
the State railways more wholeheartedly in the interests 
of the nation as a whole than does the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Federated Malay States. 

It is difficult, within the limits of a review, to state all 
the points at which such a plan of organising any more 
complicated piece of production and distribution than 
a railway seems to break down. Why, for instance, 
should we stereotype in Guilds the momentary dis- 
tribution of workers among industries, the boundaries 
of which are constantly shifting ? But what leaps to 
the eye is the complete ignoring of the interests and 
desires of the consumer. It is characteristic that, so 
far as can be discovered, he is not mentioned from 
beginning to end of the book. Why the Mining Guild 
should not put up the pay of its members, and the price 
of its product indefinitely, to the detriment of all other 
Guilds, and of all consumers, is not clear; the point 
is referred to in the book, but Mr. Orage’s vague optimism 
hardly disposes of it. It is just this difficulty about 
determining price, and getting the consumers’ desires 
satisfied, that has led, during the past half-century, 
to the abandonment of the old projects of Associations 
of Producers, which characterised the Utopians of 
1830-1848. Mr. Orage mentions sympathetically the 


Co-operative Wholesale Society when he wants its 
assistance to provision his Trade Unions in their General 
Strike, but he ignores the trend shown by this gigantic 
federation of three million British working-class families 
towards the organisation of industry by Associations of 
Consumers, on the basis of production for use by their 


——— 


own members, instead of production for exchange, 
It looks more and more as if it was in the direction of 
the organisation of industry and public services by 
Associations of Consumers—voluntary in the (o- 
operative Store and “ Wholesale,’ obligatory in the 
Municipality and the State—that the world is moving, 

Mr. Orage devotes more than a quarter of his book 
to “the Wage System,” which he claims that “ State 
Socialism ’’ must necessarily perpetuate and “ Guild 
Socialism” alone can destroy. To speak frankly, we 
cannot congratulate Mr. Orage on his economics, for 
he resuscitates, in its crudest form, not only the “ labour- 
value’ theory of wages, but also the conception of “ rent, 
interest, and profits”’ being merely an arbitrary and 
wanton way of depriving the workman of part of the 
produce of his toil, both of which marked the Socialism 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. He even 
falls into the old trap of basing both the pay of his 
guildsmen and the exchange values of their products 
on the “time” spent in production; and yet plainly 
tells us that there will be graduated rates of pay, both 
between different grades within the Guild, and between 
different Guilds ; and also many expensive unproductive 
services, maintained by the Guilds out of the margin 
between the price of the product and the pay of the 
workers, to say nothing of the “ substitute for economic 
rent” which is to be paid to the State. He fails, in 
short, to give us any basis on which to determine 
either pay or price—a fact that would, in the Guild 
Socialism that he describes, lead to a _ tremendous 
scramble, the outcome of which we cannot foresee. 

It would, however, be unfair to blame the Guild 
Socialists any more than the Syndicalists for the mis- 
understanding which has undoubtedly arisen as to the 
“abolition of the wage system,” to which the State 
Socialists themselves have contributed. What the 
Socialists of 1830-48 meant by “the wage system ”— 
what, indeed, the unsophisticated workman means 
by it to-day—is the service of the manual worker 
under the orders of some other person, in return for the 
payment, week by week, of a sum having no definite 
relation to the worker’s own product. It was this that 
inspired Buchez and Louis Blanc, and all the attempts 
to reorganise industry on the basis of voluntary Asso- 
ciations of Producers, serving no superior, and receiving 
neither orders nor wages, but dividing among themselves 
the actual products of their own autonomous work- 
shops. From this conception neither Marx nor Lassalle, 
in turning to a political reconstruction of Society, ever 
quite freed themselves. What, however, has become 
clear—to Mr. Orage in his Guild Socialism, no less than 
to the German Social Democratic Party, in their vision 
of a Collectivist State—is that no such autonomous 
groups can cope with the great mass of modern industry, 
from the coal mine to the railway, from the steamship 
to the gigantic distributive store. Whatever may happen 
to the artistic craftsman or the agricultural peasant, the 
great mass of mining, manufacturing, transporting and 
distributing producers will have to serve under orders, 
emanating often from a distant or national centre, 
and will have to receive, week by week, an income 
for subsistence which will bear no assignable relation 
to the product either of any one or of all of them; 
because this product, having to meet many other ex- 
penses, must necessarily always be larger than even the 
aggregate of pay distributed weekly to the actual 
producers. It is, in fact, in modern society, necessary 
to “keep back part of the price.” Whether this part 
is called rent or interest, or “‘ a substitute for economic 
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rent,” or any other euphemism, it will always be some- 
thing withheld from what the workman will probably 
continue to call his wages. In this sense, accordingly, 
the wage-system cannot be abolished. What Socialists 
now mean by the “abolition of the wage-system”’ is 
the abolition of competitive wages, when labour is 
bought as a commodity in the market, and the substi- 
tution of constant incomes deliberately based on the 
cost of maintenance. In this sense alone can Guild 
Socialism—exactly like State Socialism—be said to 
abolish the wage-system. 

This consideration gives weight to the objection that 
“Guild Socialism,” by raising the Trade Union to the 
position of governing industry, automatically destroys 
it as a Trade Union, and leaves the workman without 
any protection for his standard of life. The character- 
istic attitude of Trade Unionism is that of “ His Majesty's 
Opposition.” Make it into “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” and it necessarily ceases to be able to fulfil 
its former function. In a National Guild of a million 
or two members there would necessarily be grades of 
workers, or localities, which would feel oppressed, 
and would need to organise themselves in defence of 
their standard of Life against the far-off executive 
or legislative authority of the Guild, or even (as all 
experience shows) against the heedless tyranny of a 
mass vote. When Guild Socialism had made the Trade 
Unions the basis of industrial government there would 
promptly come into existence a new growth of Trade 
Unionism. 

What, then, is the value of Guild Socialism? Like 
Syndicalism, it brings prominently into view the failure 
of the State Socialists to think out how they will secure 
an effective industrial democracy. The workman asks 
for some share, at any rate, in the management of his 
own working life. It is not enough to give him a vote 
as a citizen; we do not think it would be enough even 
to give him, in addition, an industrial vote as a National 
Guildsman. In individual production, as in the Self- 
governing Workshop, this aspiration towards industrial 
freedom is pushed to an extreme; and the consumer 
is ignored. Guild Socialism errs more ambitiously 
inthe same way. Whilst necessitating a hierarchical 
government of each industry from a distant centre, 
with “discipline” and inequalities of pay, it fails 
to provide protection either for minorities of workers 
or for the whole community of consumers. What has 
to be worked out is some form of organisation which, 
whilst eliminating private profit and securing that 
production is constantly adapted to the needs and desires 
of the consumers (not consumption restricted in variety 
or quantity by the will of the producers), enables pro- 
ducer and consumer jointly to exercise some effective 
control over the industrial machinery by which and in 
which they have both to live. ; 


THE CRIME OF POVERTY 
7. behind the London Opera House, in a well- 


arranged modern building, is the Strand Casual 

Ward, where the old, the infirm and some of 
the women gathered from the Strand and its neighbour- 
hood, the Embankment and Westminster, are taken in, 
having been previously sorted out at the Central Office 
at Waterloo Pier. Everything is clean and orderly as 
in an ordinary workhouse, and bathing is compulsory 
on admittance. There is no locking up in solitary cells, 
and the work is done in common. The women are 
employed in washing, mending and cleaning, but if 





there is not enough work to keep them employed they 
are then put to the task of oakum-picking. When I 
visited the wards there were twelve elderly women 
inmates, all wearing their own clothes and not dressed 
in the pauper garb of a workhouse. In speaking with 
them I found how much they clung to their personal 
liberty, and to remain free they were willing to suffer 
many hardships and privations. One old lady of 68 
had two sisters living together at Battersea on their 
old-age pensions, and in two years’ time she hoped to 
join them. “They would be shocked if they knew 
where I was to-day,” she said, but when her three days 
were up, she would go out to find work, for she had 
her regular customers. Another woman of 50 earned 
her living by her needle, and in the past had earned 
good money, but for the last coat and skirt only 9d. 
was paid, and that would not keep her. She showed 
me her poor crippled thumb, which had been poisoned 
by a broken darning needle, but she still hoped to be 
able to pick up some sort of a living, she needed so 
little, and would turn her hand to anything. 

In the basement of another wing of the building the 
men were working together; seated on benches round 
the dimly lighted room, they were engaged in picking 
oakum. The men were old or crippled and did not 
appear to be unduly driven by the officials, who showed 
a more kindly feeling towards the poor victims of our 
economic conditions than is usual. I understand, how- 
ever, that the Strand Casual Ward is the only one where 
the more humane system of associated labour is allowed. 
About one ton of oakum is picked in three months from 
the hard tarred ropes supplied, and a profit of £2 made 
on it. The food given in return for nine hours’ labour is 
the same in all casual wards, and consists of 6 oz. of 
bread with 1 pint of gruel for breakfast and supper, and 
8 oz. of bread and 1} oz. of cheese for dinner and a 
mug of water. 

Two nights and one day of nine hours’ work is the 
shortest time allowed, and if the applicant has been 
in any casual ward within the month, three days and 
four nights are exacted, with a Sunday in addition if it 
occurs within the period. At the expiration of the 
time they are turned out at six in the morning in hail- 
storm or rain, women, old, frail and penniless, their 
clothes worn and thin, with boots often dropping from 
their feet. The Superintendent, a superior and kindly 
woman, spoke feelingly about these poor creatures, 
and wished she had sometimes a pair of boots to give 
them ; formerly she could get an old pair which had 
belonged to a dead inmate of the adjoining workhouse, 
now closed. 

The Strand Casual Ward, as already stated, is for 
the old and infirm, and the treatment is not so harsh as 
that inflicted on the able-bodied men and women In 
the other casual wards of the metropolis. It is at the 
Lambeth Casual Ward in Wincot Street, Kennington 
Road, that Poverty is treated as a crime which deserves 
a more drastic punishment than is now usually inflicted 
upon a recognised criminal in prison. I thought I 
already knew the worst that Dives in power could 
inflict on the helpless poor, but nothing I have seen in 
this or any other country can equal the soul-killing 
inhumanity of the Lambeth Casual Ward, now under 
the charge of the Metropolitan Asylums Board's depart- 
ment of the L.G.B., and administered by a committee 
of ladies and gentlemen, with Dr. Gell as chairman. 

The ward consists of two long narrow stone passages 
with cells on either side, and in each door was the peep- 
hole usual in prisons. On the lower floor the men are 
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employed in breaking or pounding stones, whilst the 
weaker men are put to pick oakum. The upper floor 
is at present unoccupied, the deterrent methods em- 
ployed during Mr. John Burns’ reign at the L.G.B. 
having made men prefer prisons to casual wards—I was 
told they call it “‘ going home” to return to prison. 
The first door that was unlocked showed us a cell 
about 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 8 ft. long, with a very small 
closed window high up in the wall at the further end, 
and above the door we entered was an iron grating for 
ventilation. The cell contained a bare iron bedstead, 
from which the straw mattress and the two rugs are 
removed during the daytime; there was also a mug 
containing drinking water. 

On the iron bars of the bedstead a middle-aged man 
was lying on his back staring blankly at the ceiling 
above him. He rose as we entered and answered my 
questions in a civil manner, with a strong Yorkshire 
accent. He was a member of a Trades Union, and had 
lost his work at Leeds owing to the strike “‘ when the 
students and masters from the college came and did 
the job,” he remarked, and he had been out of any 
regular work since. He had walked from Leeds, getting 
casual employment on the way, generally walking 
through the night, and taking the necessary rest during 
the day. 

A door led into a second cell, about 4 ft. square, 
where the man had done his task of stone-breaking, 
passing the broken stones through the square holes 
of the iron cage which held him prisoner. The stone 
formerly used was a hard granite; now a soft Jersey 
stone is given, which covers the men in dust, is bad 
for their lungs, and destroys their poor clothing, no 
overalls being provided ; whilst in the end no purchaser 
is found for the stone when broken. 

Locked up in another cage was an old Scotchman, 
surrounded by blocks of unbroken stone. Axe in hand, 
he turned upon us with anger and despair in his face, 
and in a tone of fury he cried, “ I can’t stand any more 
of this! You get out and shut the door.” “ But my 
sympathy is all with you,” I said. “ I don’t want your 
sympathy,” he cried. The Superintendent apologised 
for the man’s rudeness, and added, ‘‘ You see the sort 
of men we have to put up with.”” ‘“ The man’s mind is 
injured by the treatment he has received,’ I said; 
“it is the fault of the system.’ In another cell we 
found a man gazing helplessly at his stack of unbroken 
stones, and complained of rheumatism in his arm. The 
doctor, who had just arrived to examine the men’s 
fitness for the task which they had been at work on 
for the past three hours, passed the man as fit. In 
another cell was a smiling young blacksmith, who said 
he found the stones difficult to break, the place was so 
small that there was very little room for working—* it 

yas very different from breaking stones by the road- 
side in the country with the world all open around 
you.” 

Two out of the four or five men I asked were members 
of a Trades Union, and were out of work on account of 
strikes. I saw no London man; all were from the 
provinces, and I understand those who come are mostly 
from the country, many, however, being old soldiers. 
The Superintendent showed me several charge-sheets of 
men who had spent twelve years and more in prison 
for refusing to do task work. They come into the casual 
ward for the express purpose of being sent to prison, 
where conditions are less severe and the food is better. 
I understand that Mr. De Grey, the kind-hearted Lambeth 
magistrate, never sentences a new case, but will repeat 


———— 


a former conviction, knowing, as the Superintendent, 
the M.A.B. Committee, and the Local Government 
Board know, that the man himself is asking to be made 
a criminal in order to escape the brutal treatment of a 
casual ward. 

Before I left Ilasked what the man from Leeds would do 
during the rest of the day ; it was scarcely midday and his 
task was already finished. If the rain stopped, he would 
be allowed to go into the yard, and he might, to kil] 
time, clear up some of the scattered stones, but his task 
being finished, he could not be compelled to do any 
more work that day. ‘“ Are there any books or papers 
for him to read?” I asked. “No. If they bring any 
papers or books with them they are taken away, and 
returned to them when they leave,” he replied. “ What 
do they do on Sundays, locked in their cells without 
any work ?”’ I asked, “ for many of the men, including 
the man from Leeds, will be here over next Sunday. 
Perhaps the Archbishop sends someone from Lambeth 
Palace to visit them?” ‘“ No,” he replied; “ but we 
have some copies of the Strand Magazine they may 
read.” 

The rain never cleared off that day, and my thoughts 
often returned to the man from Leeds with the look of 
patient submission in his eyes. He will have his dinner 
of 8 oz. of bread and 1} oz. of cheese, and for supper 
6 oz. of bread with 1 pint of gruel. And later the 
shades of evening will close in upon that darkened cell 
in which is locked a prisoner of poverty, a martyr to 
our present social conditions. 

I have appealed to the Labour Party in Parliament 
to stop this punishment of Poverty. I have appealed 
to a member of the M.A.B. Committee, and my letter 
has been forwarded to the Chairman, but I have only 
told him what he already knows. The treatment is 
severe in order to prevent the casual wards from being 
overcrowded, and men who want less harsh treatment 
must make themselves criminals and go to prison. 
I am, however, promised some spiritual attention on 
Sundays, as this will in no way interfere with the present 
deterrent administration. 

ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON. 


Correspondence 


THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA 


To the Editor of Tne NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—By a curious coincidence your number of May 16th 
reiterates against Mr. Morrell’s proposal the arguments in defence 
of capture of private property on sea which had been put forward 
by Mr. O'Farrell in War and Peace for April, and which I am 
answering in the June number of that periodical. That answer 
of mine, which I think exhausts the case, I should wish to recom- 
mend to such of your readers as are interested in this, to my 
mind, supremely important item in the relations of Great Britain 
end Germany, and therefore in the whole question of armaments 
und their monstrous waste of wealth. , 

But, as Tue New Statesman is the organ of the progressive 
intellectual élite which is ipso facto most adverse both to wasteful- 
ness and to anachronism, I must ask your leave to repeat for 
their benefit my answer to the most cogent of the arguments In 
favour of the retention of the Right of Capture. 

You say that “ the German governing class have not created @ 
great navy to protect German shipping. ‘They have created it to 
make Germany more formidable in war, and therefore more 
influential in the councils of nations. No doubt they have used 
the argument about shipping, among others, to stimulate the 
support of the German mercantile classes ; but the latter do not 
rule Germany, they have not supplied the motive for the German 
navy, and if their support for it would not be sought on this ——_ 
it would certainly be sought and obiained on others. To *his 
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remark, which I have italicised, I should like to answer with 
the classic “ name six,” or even “‘ name one.” For what your 
article overlooks, or evades, is just the fact that, whatever 
the other ‘‘ motives,” say military habits of thought and share- 
holding self-interest. which have pushed the German “ governing 
class’ into the creation and expansion of our navy, the only 
“ motive ’’ sufficient to make the non-governing classes fork out 
the necessary cash is precisely the damage which capture by 
sea can do not only to German commerce but. through it, to 
German industry. You say that the “mercantile classes ” 
(thereby narrowing down an interest which ramifies throughout 
a mainly industrial nation) “‘do not rule Germany.” You 
forget that, whoever “rules” Germany, it is the whole of 
Germany which, through its vote, consents or refuses to levy on 
itself the taxes proposed by the “ governing class.” And it 
may interest the readers of Tak NEw STaTesMAN to know that, 
in the opinion of a German who has gone very specially into the 
subject, those ruled-over Germans would not put their hands 
into their pockets for increasing naval expenditure unless the 
retention of the Right of Capture by Great Britain made such an 
upkeep of naval armament a necessity of economic self-defence.— 
Yours, etc., 
Lusjo BRENTANO 
(Professor in the University of Munich). 
5, Mandlstrasse, Munich. 


P.S.—I should like to add that in dismissing the need for 
defending German commerce as a mere excuse for naval armament 
your leader-writer ignores the memorandum on The Development 
of German Interests on Sea in the Last Ten Years (Die Entwickelung 
der deutschen See interessen im letzten Jahrzehnt), which was 
published in 1905 by the Reichsmarineamt. This memorandum 
expressly bases the need for the existence and expansion of the 
German navy upon the defence of German trade by sea. Such 
need for defence is explained by the yearly increasing part 
which maritime commerce plays in the economy of the German 
nation. A few figures will show this. In 1873 the number of 
journeys made by German merchant ships with freight was 
36,602, with a tonnage of 6,798,104 ; in 1893 the journeys had 
risen to 53,663, with a tonnage of 15,713,921 ; in 1911 to 89,410, 
with a tonnage of 44,523,170. Meanwhile the to-and-fro journeys 
between German ports were as follows :— 


1890 1900 1910 
12°8 per cent. 12-4 per cent. 11°7 per cent. 


And the journeys from German ports to foreign ones and vice 
versa :— 
1890 1900 1910 
544 per cent 46-5 per cent. 45-1 per cent. 


And the journeys between foreign ports only :— 


1890 1900 1910 
32-6 per cent. 41°1 per cent. 43°2 per cent. 


I would draw attention especially to the increase in this last 
item—namely, in the commerce done by German ships between 
non-German ports (in Asia and Africa). The most zealous jingo 
could not claim that these German ships constitute a danger to 
British coasts. But it is very evident that just they are particu- 
larly in need of protection in time of war. 


MILITANCY AND ITS REACTIONS 

To the Editor of Taz New SraTesMan. 
Sir,—There is one feature in the renewed controversy over 
*Militancy ” which seems to me an unfortunate instance of 
unimaginative class bias. I mean the reiteration, by middle-class 
speakers and journalists, of general accusations of brutality on 
the part of the police, and of savage barbarism on the part of 
what these critics are pleased to call “ the mob.” These accusa- 
tions seem to me both futile and unfair. They are futile, because 
they are not read or heard of by those whom they concern. ‘They 
are unfair because they ignore the provocation. ‘ 

Have these accusers of the police any idea of the ordeal to which 
these men are being subjected? The ordinary policeman is 
selected, we may almost say, for his size, physical strength 
honesty and stolid obedience to orders. He has the standards 
of refinement and manners that our civilisation allows to the 
twenty-five-shillings-a-week family. Merely in carrying out the 
orders which he cannot disobey, he is subjected to all sorts of 
physical violence by excited women pepper in the eyes and dirt 





on the ciothes ; blows, bites and scratches, and every kind of 
verbal abuse. He has to handle women of all ages and in all 
sorts of attire, under circumstances certain to provoke every kind 
of feeling of repulsion and attraction. 


Yet he seems to be 


expected to be as gentle and unimpassioned as a nurse, and as 
judicial and skilful as the medical officer of a lunatic asylum. 

Even more unreasonable seems to me the complaint made by 
Miss Wilma Meikle in your issue last week against the “ Ipswich 
mobs,” that they feel themselves “ legally and morally justified 
in taking the law into their own hands whenever their feelings, or 
their livers, or mere animal excitement overmaster them.” 
Surely these mobs might justly retort that this “ taking of the 
law into their own hands whenever their feelings, etc., overmaster 
them” is exactly what the physical force Militant Suffragettes 
seem to be doing. It is a strange lack of imagination which sees, 
in one violent breach of customary manners, no provocation to 
another. 

The issue is too serious to be frittered away in accusations and 
counter-accusations of violent behaviour and bad manners. 
Such charges obscure the main point, which is that ‘ insurreec- 
tionism,”’ whether of the Suffragettes or of the mob, is practically 
always provoked. It is on the provocation that we need to keep 
our attention, not on the physical violence to which it leads. It 
is the practical ignoring, by successive male Governments, and the 
hypocritical evading, by successive male Legislatures, of the 
Women’s Constitutional demand that has led to the present out- 
burst of deplorable disorder. When there is, in any large class, 
a feeling of serious oppression, we always find some individuals 
manifesting, sooner or later, that peculiar combination of self- 
devotion, heroic courage, vanity and hysteria which produces 
the various types of martyrdom and “ militancy.” And the 
worst of it is that the symptoms are epidemic, and the cases 
cannot be isolated. Repression by force, and the severest punish- 
ment of the patients but increase the virulence of the outbreak. 

What I suggest is that every act of violence by the militant 
women on the public, or by the police or “ the mob ” on the women 
should be made a ground of criticism, not of either of them, but 
of the responsible Government which has got the country into 
this state of social disease, and is taking no steps to get us out of 
it by removing the cause of the disease—i.e., the oppression. 
Yours, etc., BEATRICE WEBB 

(Mrs. Sidney Webb). 


CAPITALISM IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The copy of THE New StaTesMan containing Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland’s trenchant and sweeping criticism of my article on 
“ Capitalism in China” has only recently come to hand, and I 
hasten to answer the pointed and not very flattering comments 
to which he has signed his name. I realise that if I do not answer 
them my case for Young China and against capitalism must 
surely fail, for in a few spirited paragraphs he has covered all the 
arguments against Nationalism in China that are worth covering. 

These arguments may best be summed up in three of Mr. Bland’s 
own sentences : 

(a) Does Mr. Harding really think that China’s “ mighty 
civilisation” has produced social conditions of a kind that 
capitalism could possibly injure ? 

(b) Let me assure him . . . that the native and foreign 
owned cotton mills at the Treaty Ports have sensibly 
raised the standard for Chinese workers, 

(c) As a matter of hard fact, Young China’s whole official 
record, as far as constructive policy goes, consists in having 
voted itself salaries on the most liberal scale. 

(a) The first poser Mr. Bland puts is a rhetorical question 
intended to be answered in the negative. In effect it infers that 
Chinese social life is so bad already that capitalism cannot injure 
it further. Even if one were so thorough an Imperialist as to 
grant this sweeping condemnation of another civilisation, does it 
provide a moral basis for the extension of capitalism? If 
Mr. Bland were arguing for the advancement of Western education 
in China, or even of Western religion, he might illustrate the need 
for these things by pointing to China’s present-day gross social 
materialism, or by stabbing scornful inverted commas round the 
words “ China’s mighty civilisation.” But the day has gone by 
when traders and merchants can convince the people that there 
is any “ uplift ” for any civilisation in the mission of capitalism. 
Industrialism is inevitable, but Mr. Bland in his innocence of the 
modern labour movement has no right to use this term (as he 
does) interchangeably with that of capitalism. Capitalism is the 
irresponsible anarchy by which industrialism is exploited for the 
few, tending to accelerate this exploitation instead of loosening 
it as one mechanical invention after another releases new forces 
for the service of man. Thirteen million voting citizens of the 
industrial world which gave it birth curb its powers closer every 
year in a persistently successful attack, which no man in his 
senses can say shows signs of abating in the years tocome. Bad 
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as the terrible conditions are which are “‘ endured by the vast 
majority of China’s poverty-stricken millions,” to use them as 
-the pretext wherewith to repeat in China proportionate evils of 
the anarchy which unrestricted private control of the necessities 
of life has brought to England is simply to insult the moral sense. 
And if Mr. Bland wants a practical example, what is there in 
non-capitalist China comparable in sheer potential evil to the 
dominant, corporate money power of capitalist Europe? That 
little group of irresponsible, unmoral arch-capitalists who control 
war and the profits of honest war, knit together in a system which 
defies every decency in our civilisation, which is driving every 
nation in Europe along the road of armed bankruptcy—that 
colossal folly cannot be laid at the doors of China. And it is 
as inseparable from Western capitalism as shadow from substance. 

(b) Decent factories would raise the standard of living in 
China, and six months of investigation in the factories and mines 
of north and central China convinced me that here and there 
decent industrialism is doing it. If Mr. Bland refers to the lowest 
of the boat and beggar population, perhaps the factories in 
Shanghai have blessed them with higher standards of living in 
setting up the conditions which obtained in England before the 
time of Shaftesbury. Night work for little girls of ten, with one 
stretch of sixteen continuous hours, absentee control through 
native overseers whose special interest it is to exploit child 
labour, and the whole capped with profits ranging from 50 to 
75 per cent. per year—this is the standard which capitalism has 
set up for China in the greatest of the Treaty Ports. Mr. Bland, 
‘from long study of the subject on the spot,”’ believes that this 
is a sensible improvement on previous conditions (which he leaves 
to your imagination). But let him distinguish the benefits the 
white man brings as capitalist from those which arise from the 
cultivation in China of ideals of his race with which capitalism 
has nothing whatever to do. The plausibility of Mr. Bland’s 
argument arises from his innocent confusion of capitalism with 
that innate civilising spirit of the white man which even capitalism 
cannot always discourage. 

(c) For an explanation of Mr. Bland’s remarks on Young China, 
see similar remarks by Englishmen of his temperament on Young 
Turkey, Young Egypt. Young Persia, Indian Nationalism and every 
other current of the rising tide of Eastern reform. The extreme 
illiberality of Mr. Bland’s statement answers itself. My own experi- 
ence, so far from being a “ brief run ashore at Shanghai,” included 
frequent attendance at both Houses of Parliament in Peking and 
personal acquaintance with many of its members, confidential 
service throughout the Second Revolution on the China Republi- 
can, the principal daily paper of Dr. Sun’s Party, and three weeks’ 
actual residence at the Kuo Ming Tang headquarters in Shanghai. 
I owe Young China nothing but an insight into the true facts of 
their struggle for power; I owe the “ Old China hands” I met 
innumerable instances of courtesy and of elaborate demonstra- 
tions of the hollow frenzy of the Chinese Revolution. But I 
say to Mr. Bland deliberately that the average Englishman never 
knew anything about the Chinese Revolution and never will 
know anything about it until I or some other unofficial wanderer 
with no interests to serve shall write its history. 

As for the “ social standard” of Young China, examples of 
which he demands to clinch his third poser, let Mr. Bland ask any 
foreigner in Canton during 1912 and 1913 whether Hu Hon-man, 
as Revolutionary Governor, Police Commissioner Chen King-wah, 
Educational Commissioner W. K. Chung, Superintendent of Public 
Works H. L. Wu, and a host of other men of their type, did or 
did not for a time clear a space for social reform in the vice-con- 
gested spaces of incorrigible Canton. Unless Mr. Bland believes 
Dr. Sun to be deliberately insincere (and he disclaims any such 
opinion in his book) how can he overlook the ex-President’s 
frequently-urged Collectivism and Socialism as examples of 
Young China’s spirit of social reform? In the atmosphere 
created by the deliberate murder of his most capable political 
organiser, Sung Chiao-jen, constructive work on railways or on 
other matters ceased to be possible for Dr. Sun then and there. 
There was aggression on both sides in the so-called Second 
Revolution, but through it all a clearly-defined campaign marched 
forward to clear out of the country by force majeure of any 
description the men who made the Revolution of 1911. Whatever 
one’s sympathy with these men, the position of their Party in the 
Government was never secure, and fair-minded observers can 
only require that their tenure of office was full of serious patriotic 
intentions courageously and conscientiously begun. I submit 
that the new spirit in Canton, in Dr. Sun’s railway and currency 
schemes (which latter will not amuse Mr. Bland so much when the 
German Socialists put into effect something very much like it), 
in the renewed prosecution of the campaign against opium, 
all of whose leading proponents, both before and after the Revolu- 
tion, belonged to “ Young China,” and demonstrated her “ social 





standard ” before the civilised world—I submit that in these and 
a score of other examples like them Young China displayed an 
advance in the comprehension and application of social standards 
which no one save a person who himself does not believe in social 
standards could ignore or deny. I do not deny that a Parliament 
largely controlled by Yuan Shih-kai’s Party voted itself absurd 
salaries, nor that the Kuo Ming Tang failed to abolish corruption 
within its own ranks. But the spirit of Young China has created 
a historical change far and away beyond its petty failures, and 
would be amply justified if in nothing else on earth for the impetus 
it has given to the idea of China, a nation. To it almost alone 
belongs the credit for the most virile and responsible public 
spirit that has ever operated in the history of the Chinese people, 

Behind the uncompleted beginnings of Young China is the most 
practical spirit of Western social standards in the East. And the 
time and tide of our own day are with that spirit and not (unless 
this letter may loosen one or two of the less crustaceous of his 
opinions) with Mr. Bland.—Yours, etc., 
G. L. Harprne. 


New York, May 21st, 1914. 


WOMEN AS LAW-MAKERS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—May I be allowed to reply to some of the points in the clever 
and amusing article ** Women as Law Makers,”’ by ‘“ Candida,” 
in THE New StratTesMAN of May 23rd? I am entirely at one with 
the author in her statement “* that there exists at the present time 
much confusion of thought and expression on the question of 
government,” but such confusion is not confined to Women 
Suffragists. ‘* From a repudiation of inferiority the suffrage claim 
has come, with changing times, to be a demand for the power of 
enforcing legislation. There is still verbal appeal to the rights 
and liberties of the individual, but the power of law making is 
what is sought,” and so the author fears “ lest women coming 
late into the heritage of political power should inaugurate an era 
of punitive legislation.” There is some confusion of thought 
between the elector and the Jegislator in the foregoing. Also 
the author ignores the fact that the era of punitive legislation, 
devised and maintained by men, is not to come; it has already 
begun to pass away. I have studied penology in Europe, Asia 
and America, and have been assured by prison authorities in 
America that the development of the Reformatory system (which 
in England is in its infancy) has been materially assisted by the 
association of men and women in America, where women are in 
many States enfranchised. They can serve as prison governors, 
members of the Boards of Prison Commissioners, and are eligible 
as magistrates, counsel and judges. 

“It is suggested,” says the author, “ that government by 
prohibition is the natural expression of the governing female. 
Who has suggested ? The answer is surely man, but man in the 
past has “* suggested ” a good deal concerning the eternal feminine 
that is not borne out by fact, new facts concerning women which 
have been elicited by more careful observation. Indeed, the 
cleverest men are beginning to realise that they know very little 
of the psychology of the female. The mass cling to old beliefs, 
even whilst squealing indignantly at manifestations of militancy, 
protesting with all the unction of a Wee Free divine that woman 
is becoming * unsexed,” is “* shirking motherhood ” and evincing 
a callous indifference to natural sex relations. Generalisations 
about women Jead to a confusion, to a veritable muddle of 
thought. Granting for the sake of argument that the majority 
of women are angel-idiots, there yet remains a large minority 
who can be divided into many types—even as men can be divided. 
There are dove women and cat women, women with cow brains, 
women with lion hearts. There are even women who are intelligent. 
** We have,” says Candida, “ the clerical school, the great allies of 
women ” (a statement, I maintain, open to criticism in the light of 
history). ‘* We have the puritans, seeking to impose upon Us by 
law their own anzmic substitute for virtue, the born masters. the 
rough riders, the discipline worshippers,” and _ then she deduces 
that “ voting women will make alliance” with some of these 
groups and “ give a serious impetus to interference and repres- 
sion.” Can it be seriously maintained that all women think —_ 
(even on the subject of * virtue *’), or will vote alike, that they wi : 
form a “ group” or a few groups allying themselves wae . 
holding ideals of repression, as ‘‘ Candida” expresses it ¢ It tak a 
all kinds of men to make a world and all types of women to give 
them mates. The fact should reconcile us to the existence of that 
strange anomaly—the woman anti-suffragist. : me 

The author maintains that with the advent of Women’s Suffrage 
two classes of legislation will be particularly threatened—Restric 
tive laws and punitive enactments dealing with sex oo 
Restrictive legislation has its value as well as its dangers. c 
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cannot, in the language of platitude, make people * good # by 
Act of Parliament, but you can take away from them temptations 
and opportunities for being “* wicked,” and it is often wise to do 
so in the interests of the community. With regard to punitive 
legislation for sex offences, the author quotes as an example the 
flogging clause in the Criminal Law Amendment Act. But the 
flogging clause was passed by a Parliament of men elected by men, 
and it has been condemned by women suffragists as retrogressive 
and vindictive. Women further recognise that it is opposed to 
their tenets of equal rights, responsibilities, privileges and punish- 
ment for men and women citizens. Jf men are to be flogged, the 
same punishment should be meted out to women for the same 
offence. The clause should never have been included in the 
Bill. It is contrary to all sane penology to physically punish and 
further brutalise an offender, and then without any attempt at 
reform to let him free to repeat the same offence—either directly 
or vicariously—against the community. According to “ Candida,” 
it is women who have passed this law enacting that ** male agents 
of vice are to be flogged,” while women of the same class are “* to 
be exonerated from blame as if they were incapable of originating 
evil or of resisting it when originated by men.”’ I agree absolutely 
with “‘ Candida ” that this is * a leaven of the old vicious doctrine of 
the weaker woman,” but it is not, as she states, “ vitiating 
suffragist thought.” As a suffragist in the thick of the movement, 
I venture to tell her that she is confusing us with the “ antis ” 
when she states that we will perpetuate the old ideas “ of the 
assumption of the weakness of woman, of her superior morality, 
of her rights to live by sex in marriage.” It is like a sentence 
from Sir Almroth Wright. 
I welcome the note of hopefulness at the close of the article. 
“ Ultimately she (woman) wiil divest herself of special privileges, 
she will be ashamed of her assurance of high moral standing and 
of her implacability in judgment.” We are all equal on the field 
of prophecy, and I propound the same belief if ‘‘ Candida” will alter 
the pronoun in the above peroration. He (man) will divest him- 
self of his special privileges—not because he is coerced by mili- 
tancy—but because he will evolve to the stage of recognising that 
justice is long overdue. He will be ashamed of his assurance of 
high moral standing—and “morality” includes more than 
chastity, than sexual integrity—and he will also be ashamed “ of 
his implacability in judgment.” Because man, if you can appeal 
to the best in him, is a reasonable and understanding person like 
woman—no better, no worse, sometimes good, sometimes bad, 
sometimes logical, sometimes not, just because he is a human 
being. And his greatest need is woman as hers is man, It is the 
failure to recognise this fact that accounts for more than half the 
domestic, industrial and political disagreement between the 
sexes.—Yours, etc., ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER. 





Miscellany 


“WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 
OUR BOYS?”* 


7 HY is it that no publicist ever put it so bluntly 
before? We might not all agree about the 
definition of a child—Mr. Shaw, who shamefully 

twists Wordsworth’s “‘ clouds of glory ” to his own purpose, 
regards the child as a crucible for the remanufacture of 
Life-Stuff—though (as in the case of Mr. Chesterton’s 
elephant) we all know one when we see one. But every 
man who is willing to face his own real feelings—except 
the “ child-fancicrs (like bird-fanciers or dog-fanciers) ”— 
will admit the truth of Mr. Shaw’s statement that Children 
are Nuisances. This does not imply that we either could 
or would do without them, or that the average parent, caught 
(suppose) in the frankness of semi-inebriation, would say, 
“Who steals my child, steals trash.” But it does mean 
that life is only tolerable to parents if they go, to a greater 
or lesser extent, on the monstrous principle of “ children 
Should be seen and not heard.” Parents must defend 
themselves—but they can only do it at the expense of 
the children. The raucous bleat of a young infant (it is 








* Misalliance, The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and Fanny's First 
Play. With a Treatise on Parents and Children. By Bernard Shaw. 
Constable. 6s. 


harassing me as I write) you have to put up with unless 
you begin sacrificing the child’s interests early by giving 
it a “dummy” with attendant germs. The clatter and 
babble of the small child, the thoughtless uproar and inces- 
sant pestering of the growing boy or girl, most parents con- 
tend against with weapons the use of which is, dispassionately 
considered, as savage and unfair as hitting a man below the 
belt with an expanding bullet. Whether the child be asking 
questions or merely making a hullaballoo, our main object 
is to diminish its activities for the sake of peace and comfort. 
“The conventional good father,” as Mr. Shaw puts it, 
“deliberately imposes himself as a god” upon his child. 
Information and commands are both given with a dogmatism 
that brooks no answer. “ Stopthat noise. Doas I tell you,” 
is the principle, and its application is tempered on the one 
hand with “Have a chocolate,” and on the other with 
“ Take a whacking.”” Whether or not we—I speak with the 
tongue of men and not of angels like Montessori or Daleroze— 
know what way a child should go, we do not really make 
that the criterion of our training at all. We act as though 
the way he should go is the way least disturbing to our 
physical and moral comfort. Laziness, cowardice, and an 
inevitable and not improper desire not entirely to immolate 
ourselves on the altar of the rising generation determine 
our method of dealing with children in the home and in the 
school. For, as Mr. Shaw observes, the schoolmaster is 
usually as bored with children as the parent. His existence 
can only be bearable as long as the children are docile, and 
children, when forced to sit in stuffy buildings on summer 
days and learn the battles of the Wars of the Roses and the 
precise position on the globe of Punta Arenas and the Keeling 
Islands, will only be docile at the cost of physical suffering 
and mental torpor. “ There is,” says Mr. Shaw, “on the 
whole, nothing on earth intended for innocent people so 
horrible as a school.” Though I thoroughly enjoyed school, 
out of school hours, read, played games, and made friends, 
this seems to me a sound enough description of the working 
routine. Almost all I can remember of school hours is a 
droning noise and perpetual efforts to avoid falling asleep 
interspersed with glances at the clock. Given the option, 
not one day in a year, until one was eighteen or nineteen, and 
with an exceptional master, would one have stayed in form 
rather than clear out. As far as the curriculum is concerned, 
nobody, I imagine, would now bother to counter Mr. Shaw’s 
attacks. The curriculum in every class of school is ridi- 
culous, and in attacking it Mr. Shaw is merely stripping the 
last garments off an enemy long dead, in theory if not in 
practice. The noxious nature of the attitude towards the 
child of the average parent and the average schoolmaster is, 
on the other hand, not widely realised; but Mr. Shaw’s 
exposure of it is unanswerable. The devil of it all is that 
something has to be taught the child, that some adult has 
got to do the teaching, and that there is no prospect of the 
Nuisance quality in Childhood being sensibly diminished. 
Mr. Shaw is here unsatisfactory. In the present state 
of society there is little chance of improvement. Allow him 
that ; but what of the future ? He demands a recognition 
of children’s rights—the right to live, the right to a little 
productive work per diem, the right to know all there is to 
know about themselves, the right to run moral risks, “‘ to be 
educated to live dangerously,” the right to be protected 
from “risks they are too young to understand,” the right 
to free thinking in a land at present “ overrun with Popes.” 
The spirit behind all this is admirable. “It is the Life- 
Force that has to make the experiment and not the school- 
master”; and even “wretched little makeshift indivi- 
dualities ’’ will be the better for the maximum possible 
amount of free play. But the child’s right of liberty rather 
carries Mr. Shaw out of sight of the other rights. He points 
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the prophetic finger to a time when a young child may be 
able to leave its parents and wander : 

If it has its papers and passports, and gets what it requires not by 
begging and pilfering, but from responsible agents of the community 
as of right, and with some formal acknowledgment of the obligations 
it is incurring and a knowledge of the fact that these obligations 
are being recorded ; if, further, certain qualifications are exacted before 
it is promoted from permission to go as far as its legs will carry it to 
using mechanical aids to locomotion, it can roam without danger of 
gypsification. 


It is a romantic vision; though one pities the Utopian 
farmer who may have to deal daily with a procession of 
five hundred children, anxious to do the diurnal dose of 
manual work, streaming up to his door and asking if he has 
any wood to chop—or any pictures from cigarette packets. 
But where do the other rights come in—the right to “ know 
all there is to know about oneself,” the right to Simple Bible 
Teaching (the admission of this will warm the cockles of Dr. 
Clifford’s heart), the right to learn reading, writing, the 
use of money, religion, economics, and sex? Children 
certainly cannot teach each other all these things. The one 
thing of them all that they do teach each other at present is 
the mystery of sex, and they do it very badly. There are 
exceptions ; I do know one prominent member of the Fabian 
Society whose first apprehension of sex differences came at 
the age of fourteen when he saw a pair of stuffed chameleons 
in the South Kensington Museum. But most children inform 
or misinform each other about sex by means of distorted 
legends and incredibly filthy stories and jokes. Mr. Shaw 
certainly demands that the adult should come in here, and 
he implies, without properly facing the consequences, that he 
will have to come in in a good many other places. With his 
passion for freedom he is doing magnificent work in insisting 
that adults should not behave towards children as masters 
towards slaves, and that adult intrusion into the comity of 
childhood should be reduced to a minimum. But he does 
not risk taking the bloom off some of his most eloquent 
passages by admitting how large that minimum of inter- 
ference is bound to be. School curricula may be improved. 
We may leave the child as much freedom and as much open 
air as we honestly can. We may refrain as far as possible 
from imposing ourselves upon the child. But even if every 
child were born like the typical child who appears to dominate 
Mr. Shaw’s imagination—a very intelligent being, greedy for 
knowledge and experience, responsive to Art, capable of 
learning or thinking intelligently about religion and econo- 
mics—the light of Nature would not do everything for it and 
it would have to submit to instruction by an adult, frequently 
bored and tired, necessarily dogmatic, and equally neces- 
sarily clothed with authority. Mr. Shaw himself in his ideal 
scheme adumbrates a scries of Comings-of-Age for the child, 
with new privileges as reward for cach new acquirement. 
What is this but an admission that compulsion or bribery 
(another form of compulsion) is bound to be an important 
element in education? When the younger generation comes 
knocking at the door of freedom we ought not to shove with 
all our might on the other side; but if we open too suddenly, 
the visitor will fall on his nose. ‘‘ Children’s rights ”’ are 
bound to be hedged with innumerable qualifications, and 
children are bound until the end of time to be brought up 
by adults whose behaviour, in a greater or lesser degree, will 
be open to quite unanswerable denunciations. If the Just 


Man Made Perfect can only be produced by a Just System of 
Education Made Perfect the human race will be a vicious 
circle until the Judgment Day; for we cannot expect the 
average or even the exceptionally noble adult, with the best 
will in the world, to sacrifice both his comfort and his pre- 
possessions in order that the Life-Stuff in the child shall 
have an opportunity (in Rabelais’ phrase) of bombinating 


in vacuo. And that leaves out of the question the possi- 
bility—many people, if the Christian religion survives, will 
hold it to be a certainty—that the Life-Stuff may be no 
better than she should be. 

But neither Mr. Shaw nor anybody else could cover 
the whole subject of education, especially when it is mixed 
up with metaphysics, in a hundred or so pages. The core 
of his work is a most inspiring plea for incessant thought 
and care for the child’s interests and its right to develop 
free from unnecessary crampings. The treatise is one of the 
finest of Mr. Shaw’s prefaces. The preface to John Bull’s 
Other Island was not more entertaining nor the preface to 
Getting Married more devastating in its criticism of accepted 
standards. Every page bristles with the vital epigrams 
that proceed in such easy profusion from Mr. Shaw’s pen; 
and, like all great essayists of whatever type—and there never 
was another of his type—he lays all literature and all history 
under contribution for his allusions by the way. He does not 
leave a vestige of glamour about any of our present educa- 
tional institutions. The Parent (as Mr. Chamberlain would 
say) has gone, the Family has gone, the Schoolmaster has 
gone. But we are still at a loss for a clear conception of 
how in a well-ordered society the younger fragments of the 
Life-Stuff are to be educated. A plea for liberty and tolera- 
tion is badly wanted ; but one cannot see the foundations of a 
Republic in 

Leave them alone and they'll come home 
Bringing their tails behind them. 


And though Mr. Shaw may, amid universal applause, 
kick the Parent and the Schoolmaster out of the door, it 
is inevitable that we shall have to let them in again at the 
window. Happily, they may return chastened. If so, our 
children will arise and call Shaw blessed. 





J. C. SQUIRE. 


THE ASHES OF LAST NIGHT'S 
FIRE 


OME association that he did not recognise at the 
moment wonderfully stimulated and moved 
him. His thought flowing without resistance 

or distraction was less an effect of memory than of 
vision. Every nerve in his body was alive again. 


He went home by ‘bus and the cable tram. His pale 
face was still faintly pink from the hot blush of pleasure 
that had suffused it when the partners had made their 
announcement. He pitied the other passengers, the 
men fixed in their common routine. The usual evening 
papers, the usual pipes and cigarettes, the usual craning 
over the side as they passed the Oval, the usual remarks 
on the weather. . . . None of them had achieved his 
success. And he was only twenty-eight. His whole 
body seemed to ring with exultation. 

The glow mounted steadily. When he was home in 
his shabby lodgings he had hardly patience to eat his 
common, unappetising meal. He had always been 
careful, but he could leave these rooms now, at once. 
He would give his landlady a fortnight’s notice and find 
something better when he came back from his holiday. 

He got up and paced the mean length of the dingy 
room. He had done it all in nine years—lifted himself 
from a clerk at eighteen shillings a week to his present 
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magnificent position as a departmental manager. The 
partners had had their eye on him from the first. He 
had always been prompt, efficient, keen. His rises had 
been rapid. Yesterday there were many men in the 
business who had been jealous of his two hundred a 
year. 

" What would they think when he came back after his 
holidays as a manager? They would all be jealous 
then. He had not a single friend among them. He 
was glad now. It was better for a manager to have 
no intimate relationships with his inferiors. 

He was to begin on £300 a year and an over-riding 
commission on the business done by his department, 
another £160 on the basis of last year’s trading. His 
commission should be twice that next year. He knew 
just where that department had failed under old Price, 
his predecessor. This holiday was a nuisance. He 
wanted to begin at once. He would draw up a general 
scheme of organisation while he was away. Perhaps, 
after all, it was a good thing that he had a quiet fort- 
night in which to prepare. He would come back to 
work with his entire plan cut and dried, worked out in 
detail. 

He knew precisely what he meant to do on broad lines. 
For a time his mind played efficiently with the re- 
organisation of his department. .. . 

His only possible confidante was the landlady, and 
she could not be expected to share his elation. She 
would lose a steady, reliable lodger who had been with 
her for seven years. The time had gone very quickly. 
His life had been so full of interest. He had lived for 
the business. He had now become an essential part of it. 

The little room cramped him. He picked up his silk 
hat and automatically polished it with his sleeve. In 
fifteen years he would be a partner. . . . 

The night was very warm and still. It had been 
aridly hot in the City, but as he came into the wider 
spaces of the outer suburbs he found the relief of trees, 
and the air was rich with the heavy scent of limes and 
poplar. He inhaled it greedily. This, too, was his, a 
part of his suecess—a promise of his fruitful life. These 
big detached houses with their ample gardens were no 
longer a mockery. Before very long he would be able 
to live in some such place as this. 

He paused under the shadow of a row of limes that 
had thrust their laden branches far out over the pave- 
ment. The garden behind was hidden from him by 
park fencing, with a spiked coping ; but he found a gap 
where the shingles had warped apart, and peeped in. 

He was conscious of the sharp, refreshing smell of 
newly-cut grass; and then of the hot fragrance of 
syringa. It enveloped and intoxicated him. To-night 
his body, his mind, his whole soul was open to new 
impressions. His dry veins had become miraculously 
fruitful of racing blood. He was a god in a wonderful 
garden that breathed the exquisite scent of syringa. 

He heard someone coming along the pavement to- 
wards him, with a delicious tapping of high-heeled shoes. 
He moved away from the fence and looked up the road. 

Two young women were coming, dressed in white. 
They had evidently been playing tennis—they were 
carrying their racquets; and round the neck of each 
racquet dangled a pair of white shoes. No doubt they 











had been playing at a friend’s house, and had stayed on 
to supper. 

There were two young women, and they were talking 
to each other as they walked, but he only saw one. 

She was fair-haired with a high complexion, and she 
had a firm, well-developed figure. She was not more 
than twenty-two or twenty-three years old, and she 
seemed full of vigour and the joy of life. She walked as 
if she were excited with the splendour of living, and her 
little heels tapped deliciously on the stone pavement. 

Yesterday she would have been far out of his reach— 
a daughter of the wealthier classes, a vision to be re- 
garded with a respectful worship, an exquisite ideal of 
young womanhood—perfect and precious—to awaken 
the futile yearnings of a romantically impossible desire. 

And to-night she was still an ideal of fresh beauty, 
enwrapped in the bewildering scent that was all about 
him ; but he could touch the tips of her delicate fingers. 
She was a world above him, but he could reach out beyond 
the little limits of the old world he had known. . . . 

She had passed and gone into the garden that had first 
charmed him, but he knew the house and the road; he 
could find out her name; he could perhaps get an 
introduction to her father—he could get to know her. 
There was nothing in the world he could not do. He 
was a departmental manager in a great firm. This year 
he would have an income of £500 at the least. In fifteen 
years he would be a partner. 

The whole earth throbbed with the radiant perfume 
of syringa. 

He stirred slightly and looked up, stretched his hand 
and picked up his spectacles. 

His wife lay back in her chair, her eyes closed, her 
mouth unquestionably open. She was a big florid 
woman, and she had eaten more dinner than was good 
for her. Her fair hair was slightly disarranged, her 
breathing was distressed and heavy. 

He had meant to tell her that he had signed the 
partnership agreement that morning, but they had had 
a dispute about some trifle, and the agreement had gone 
out of his mind. It was not a matter of any importance. 
They had known the terms for six months. 

He looked up at the mantelpiece and noted carelessly 
that someone had filled the vases with syringa. 

J. D. BeresFrorD. 


Music and Drama 
BORIS GODUNOV 


HE revival of Boris Godunov at Drury Lane has 

been attended with an enthusiasm rare among 
English audiences. The applause has not been 

solely meant for M. Chaliapine alone, or for M. Cooper, but 
for the whole cast, and particularly for the chorus, whose 
acting is better than ever, though their singing is not quite 
so good as last year. There are one or two changes in the 
cast, the most important being the part of the false Dmitri, 
which is now played by M. Rogdiestvensky, an artist more 
restrained both in his singing and acting than his pre- 
decessor. Throughout the company the singing of the 
women is less good than that of the men. Mlle. Brian 
(whose powers cannot be fully seen until Ivan le Terrible is 
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revived) seems to have become a little harsh and forced : 
her lament over her lover’s portrait begins too loud and she 
keeps it too monotonously hard all through. Mlle. Mamsina, 
who looks the part of Fedor so well, has too mature and 
womanly a voice for it. Mlle. Nicolaieva as the Hostess will 
ruin her fine voice if she uses it so ruthlessly ; moreover, she 
has reduced simplicity to such a fine art that she hardly 
phrases at all, and sings all her notes with a heavy accent 
on each one. Her vigour and rhythmic grip are so splendid 
that it is a pity she cannot now and then climinate the 
roughness from her style. Mme. Petrenko alone is com- 
pletely satisfying as the old Nurse. The men have all taken 
M. Chaliapine as their modcl, and I have nothing but the 
most sincere admiration for them. M. Paul Andreiev 
(Tchelkalov) and M. Petrov (Pimen) have assimilated to a 
wonderful degree the methods of their leader. It is a curious 
coincidence that in several of the operas recently heard in 
London there have been a pair of inseparables who always 
sing together and generally in unison. In Die Zauberfidte 
there are the two Armed Men; in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Samuel! and Tom ; and in Boris Godunov there are two pairs, 
Varlaam and Missail, brilliant comedians as well as fine 
singers, and the Jesuits, Lovitzky and Tcherniakovsky, 
looking exactly like the two Puritans in Jonson’s Alchemist. 
At the head of it all, and setting the standard of the whole 
production, is the Boris of M. Chaliapine. His is a personal 
triumph : but it is also clear that without him the rest of 
the opera would be very different from what it is. His 
personality permeates everything. There is certainly no 
other singer, and there are probably few other actors who 
can make a whole house up to the furthest row of the gallery 
thrill in response to his emotions as M. Chaliapine does— 
and that without it being necessary for them to understand 
a single word of what he is saying. The pronounced veil 
over his voice gives him an emotional power that has a 
direct physical effect on his hearers; and with an organ 
that can hardly now be at its best his dramatic power gives 
him a held over his audience that is infinitely greater than 
that of any singer at present on the stage. Caruso has 
been to hear him, I am told ; it must have been an awakening 
to him, for, dramatically speaking, he is a babe in arms 
compared with Chaliapine. 

The chorus seem to have changed this year, perhaps as a 
result of their strike last summer. I have been told that 
there were very few true-born Russians among them last 
year, though I don’t know how far that is true. At any 
rate the basses seem less resonant than they were; the 
sopranos harder and shriller ; the altos remain a little weak, 
and the tenors have still that unsympathetic quality 
associated with last year’s Dmitri. They were unsatis- 
factory on the whole in the Coronation scene, judged by 
their own high standard, but their pianissimo singing 
behind the scenes was as beautiful as ever, and in the third 
act, where they are cursing and swearing at the top of their 
voices, the effect was electrifying. The prominence of the 
tenors, not inappropriate in this particular scene, becomes 
disagreeable in the last scene of all, more particularly 
as they head the funeral procession and arrive on the stage 
before anyone else. It is an interesting point in the tech- 
nique of choral writing that at nearly all Moussorgsky’s 
climaxes the tenors double the soprano part at the octave, 
and the harmonies of their high notes immensely reinforce 
the women’s voices. : 


The actual music of the opera is familiar to all by now ; 
but one must live with it and study it closely to see how 
extraordinarily simple are the means with which Mouss- 
orgsky achieves the most startling results. It is essentially 
an opera of the Russian people, who are continually in the 
background, doubting, hoping, fearing, clamouring in the 


end for vengeance; and as a study in racial psychology 
it finds an interesting parallel in the works of Béla Barték. 
It is a singer’s opera almost entirely ; the orchestra rarely 
speaks for itself, except in the Coronation scene, the Polacea, 
which is omitted at Drury Lane, and the close of the last 
two scenes; and the construction of all these passages, 
except the Polacca, suggests, though I may be wrong, 
the hand of Rimsky-Korsakov rather than Moussorgsky. 
The vivid characterisation, however, has nothing to do with 
anyone but Moussorgsky himself. Compare the opera with 
Parsifal, where only two characters, Kundry and Amfortas, 
are differentiated from the rest: Parsifal himself is any 
tenor; Gurnemanz, any old gentleman of the Wotan or 
King Mark family. In Boris Godunov the first bars uttered 
by Boris give us his strange moody character; the grave 
piety of Pimen, the impulsiveness of Grigory, the suave 
shiftiness of Shuisky, the helplessness of the mob, are 
unerringly indicated by touches as sure as they are simple. 
The less important characters have set songs; and this 
marks them off from the main personages of the drama, who 
have only declamation given to them. In the dialogue 
between Grigory and Pimen, perhaps the most moving 
scene in the opera, when the old monk’s peaceful meditations 
are interrupted by Grigory’s account of his dream, the sim- 
plest figure in the accompaniment suffices to give the tran- 
sition, while the broken phrases of the voice are in the 
strongest contrast to the quict flow of Pimen’s soliloquy 
just before. 

The abruptness of Moussorgsky’s transitions, or rather 
his deliberate abolition of ordinary transitions, is the real 
reason for his success in sharply distinguishing his characters. 
But the numerous cuts that have been made sometimes 
tend to obscure his outlines by making the opera too concise. 
In the snow scene, as we are given it, we are hardly allowed 
to see any of the extraneous characters before they are 
whisked off. The two Jesuits might almost as well not 
appear at all; and the conversion of the Boyar Kroutschov 
to the side of the rebels is cut out altogether. The parakeet 
incident is omitted from Act II, presumably so as not to 
break the continuity of M. Chaliapine’s great scene, though 
it might well be included; for the continued tension is 
almost too great to be borne. As a matter of fact, if only 
the intervals were reduced, as they very well might be, it 
ought to be possible to give the complete opera without 
cuts, including the third act with Marina and Rangoni; 
for it contains some of the best music of all. 

Activities are also going on across the road from Drury 
Lane, though it cannot be admitted that the directors of 
Covent Garden are so well advised in their choice of novelties 
as Sir Joseph Beecham. Montemezzi’s new opera, L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re, is the usual kind of Ricordi opera, only a little 
better than some of its predecessors. There is no character- 
isation to speak of, and what there is was provided by the 
dramatic power of Signor Didur. The music is at its best 
when the composer is content to stop the voices and to be 
purely symphonic. His orchestration, which has been 
considerably praised, did not seem to me to be very good. 
He makes an annoying use of the celesta, introducing It 
particularly (heaven knows why) whenever the unfortunate 
servant Flaminio appears on the stage, and afterwards In 
season and out of season ; and I have never heard the pereus- 
sion sound so foolish. The last act unfortunately let us down 
with a crash, for the first two acts had been promising ; 
it was only twenty minutes long, but it was quite long enough 
for two people to die lingering and rather ridiculous deaths 
and for a third person to fall over the corpse of one of them. 
The most solid thing about the production was the scenery, 
the work of Herr Urban. A relief, however, came on Thurs- 
day in a revival of Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera, with 
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Caruso and Destinn. Even if they had not been there it 
is worth hearing for its own sake. Even with them, or 
perhaps because of them, it was an uneven performance. 
Any Verdi is worth going a long way to hear, however, 
particularly when one is sated with Wagner and concerts 
at which the same works are performed time after time. 
Still, concert programmes are a little more varied than 
usual (last year one heard nothing but the Brahms F minor 
Sonata) and there are two or three of more than ordinary 
interest to come in the next week or two. 
W. Denis Browne. 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND 


URING ‘the performance of An Ideal Husband 
D I had had the sensation of assisting at a classic. 
Not because it is one of the best plays of the 
nineteenth century, but because it is so well written and so 
out-moded. To be out-moded is to be a classic, if one has 
written well—and if one survives at all. The dialogue 
fell on the ear with a delectable cadence. It was so neat, 
final, and precise. It was the eloquence of the spoken 
word too, and so full of wit that Sir George Alexander, 
mindful that a modern audience is unused to a rich feast, 
omitted dozens of jokes. Their removal, though a loss in 
itself, could be effected without damaging the characters. 
Wit is more or less transferable ; humour is less so, for it 
is embedded in character; but no man’s wit was ever less 
dramatic, or depended less upon character, than Oscar 
Wilde’s. His characters might make each other’s jokes 
without the slightest detriment to the play; he might 
have made them all with perfect propriety himself, and 
probably did before distributing them. I do not blame 
Sir George so much for concluding that the dialogue was in 
places rather too rich for us, but I do for attempting to bring 
the play up to date by altering the text here and there. 
The play is so old-fashioned that it is hopeless to try to 
pretend it was written last year by making Lord Goring 
call for his “ car,” or Lady Markby say, in complaining 
of her husband taking politics seriously, that she thinks 
“the Lower House by far the greatest blow to a happy 
married life that there has been since that terrible thing 
called *‘ Eugenics’ was invented.” Oscar Wilde wrote: 
“Since that terrible thing called the Higher Education 
of Women was invented.” Sir George Alexander pre- 
sumably thought this sounded now too silly, but it is cer- 
tainly more pointful than the emendation, and he had, too, 
in consequence, to sacrifice Mrs. Cheveley’s excellent retort : 
“The higher education of men is what I should like to see. 
Men need it so sadly.” Besides, that remark about the 
Higher Education of Women is consonant with the whole 
moral of the play. If it is too silly to say now, the play is 
too silly to be revived. ‘“* Women are not meant to judge 
us, but to forgive us when we need forgiveness. Pardon, 
not punishment is their mission.... A man’s life is of 
more value than a woman’s. It has larger issues, wider 
scope, greater ambitions. A woman’s life revolves in curves 
of emotions. It is upon lines of intellect that a man’s 
life progresses. Don’t make any terrible mistake, Lady 
Chiltern. A woman who can keep a man’s love, and love 
him in return, has done all the world wants of women, 
or should want of them.” That is the moral of the play. 
But if the ideas in the play seemed old-fashioned, the polities 
were startlingly up-to-date, which shows where things move 
and where they stand still. Lady Markby’s complaint 
that when her husband discussed the state of the agricultural 
labourer or the Welsh Church she was obliged to send the 
servants out of the room, his language was so impossible, 


was still a topical joke and much appreciated, while her 
remark that Sir John ought to be sent at once to the Upper 
House (““ He won’t take any interest in politics there, will 
he? The House of Lords is so sensible. An assembly 
of gentlemen ”’) apparently struck Sir George Alexander as 
so dangerously pointed that he actually cut it out. On 
the other hand, not only the ideas but the social conventions 
were as strange as those which go with powder and patches. 
In 1895 we were still more or less under the regime of the pro- 
prieties. Indeed, Wilde post-dated his play in this respect 
and screwed up the propricty a little to heighten the tension 
of his situations. It was, therefore, a great mistake in 
reviving the play to attempt to modernise the atmosphere 
still further. On the contrary, the object of the producer 
ought to have been rather to put back the clock visibly 
and deliberately ; otherwise the picture of society manners 
become inevitably absurd. But instead of this we were 
invited to watch fine ladies moving about in the latest, 
tightest, clinging dresses irretrievably associated with the 
most easy-going behaviour and conventions; and instead 
of leaving in the comment upon women smoking cigarettes, 
which, at any rate, dates the story, Sir George Alexander 
deliberately cut it out! The modern fashions are really 
very ugly. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who played the 
part of Lady Chiltern as well as it has ever been played, 
was hampered by her dress. It robbed her movements of 
grace and freedom. What can be uglier than the hustling, 
knock-kneed, shake-shoulder walk fashion imposes ? 

In the part of Lord Goring Sir George Alexander did not 
succeed in being airily impertinent, while in those less for- 
tunate moments in which his lordship is deep and strong and 
tender he was too much at home; and, in spite of owning 
to thirty-six instead of thirty-two, he did give the impression, 
which Lord Goring was so anxious to avoid, of being “ in 
the prime of life.” Miss Hilda Moore as the blackmailing 
Mrs. Cheveley looked wicked, after the manner of wicked 
adventuresses on the stage. But every now and then there 
was something so amiable in her voice and gestures that when 
Lord Goring refused her hand one felt it was after all a pity. 
In the part of Sir Robert Chiltern it is, I suppose, possible 
to fail, but hardly, I fancy, to succeed. Mr, Arthur 
Wontner did not fail. On the whole, it was far from being 
a memorable revival. 

Wilde’s work for the stage stopped twenty years ago. Alive, 
he would now be two years younger than Bernard Shaw, and for 
the last fifteen of those twenty years they would have been 
running neck and neck, and with what benefit to the drama! 
Already in this play there had been in the character of Sir 
Robert Chiltern and his relation to his wife a touch of that 
revolt against stockish idealism which has been the inspira- 
tion of modern drama. I am certain his best plays were in 
him unwritten. As he said himself, he had only put his talent 
into his plays : his genius he had put into his talk. The attitude 
of the artist towards socicty and emotions was the theme 
which interested him most. He understood it better than 
anything else. He wrote frequently and admirably about it, 
but he never dramatised it. What fine plays he might have 
written on that theme, and how badly these are needed! He 
was a Various man and a fighter. Personally, I think he would 
have learnt as much from the contemporaries of his middle life 
as he did from the French authors he read in his youth ; but if 
even he had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, he would 
not have easily yielded up his pre-eminence. He would have 
stood out for form and the literary touch, for playfulness, 
and the right to handle ideas without worrying about their 
practical implications, It seems as though the Zeitgeist had 
intended him to be a formidable counterweight to the some- 
what lop-sided imaginative activity of the last ten years. 

Desmond MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE just spent three days reading Mr. E. G. Harman’s 
I Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis 
Bacon, just published by Constable at 16s. net. 
There are books which he who runs may read; there are 
also books from which he who reads will run. This tome 
comes into neither category. It is very large and crowded 
with most complicated detail ; it is, though quite competently 
written, devoid of literary grace ; and it supports a monstrous 
thesis with arguments many of which are of staggering 
absurdity. Yet in point of deadly fascination it vies with 
the basilisk. It is a monument of the “ scientific method.” 
The author’s learning and industry are terrifying ; his tone 
seems completely dispassionate ; he proceeds from discovery 
to discovery with mild ruthlessness ; and not the most un- 
compromising of Wospolus was ever more sternly resolved 
to embrace logical conclusions. His chief fault is that his 
premises are usually arbitrary or quite insufficient ; but the 
objective charm of his massive progress, as of a steam-roller, 
from stage to stage, is not affected by this. 
x * * 

Mr. Harman does not in this volume discuss in detail 
Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. He assumes 
that. He assumes also that Bacon did publish literature 
under the rose and that he did employ impersonators ; his 
reasons being that he had to express his feelings and that 
acknowledgment of authorship would have damaged his 
prospects of political promotion. This much granted, 
Mr. Harman looks around for writings in which he thinks 
he can detect traces of Bacon and examines the evidence 
for their reputed authorships. He does not descend to the 
puerile level of the late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, with 
his “‘ Hic, Haec, Hog.” He says nothing of cryptogram. 
But in case after case he finds (1) that there are marks of 
Baconian thought and language, (2) that allegorical refer- 
ences to Bacon’s political disappointments may be found, 
(8) that documentary evidence supporting accepted author- 
ships is very slight. Nothing stops him. Where there is a 
real resemblance in style things are casy. Where there are 
marked differences we are asked to note the fact that Bacon’s 
method enabled him to write in a variety of styles—as 
though serious writers expressing their inmost selves could 
put on styles like trousers. If somebody has borne witness 
that an Elizabethan wrote his own works, then that some- 
body was in the plot too. 

* * * 

In the case of Spenser, with whom Mr. Harman chiefly 
deals, one is certainly struck with the paucity of the 
evidence for him. We know less about him than we know 
about Shakespeare ; and his biographers have had to rely 
almost entirely upon “ internal evidence ” drawn from his 
works. But personally I must say that I prefer their 
methods to Mr. Harman’s. He, analysing exhaustively the 
plot of the Faerie Queene, with its Britomarts, Arthegalls 
and Blatant Beasts, finds a knowledge of court life that 
could not be possessed by Spenser, who lived in Ireland 
and was (according to him) an ex-Board School boy 
in a small Civil Service job—which is at any rate 
politer than “ drunken, illiterate clown.” This is question- 
begging; but what shall we say of the assumption that 
if Spenser had written the poem the rivers of Ireland 
would have been described as fully as the rivers of England ? 
Why should the emigrant Civil servant know anything 
about the rivers of Ireland? As far as that goes, there is 
one slip in the description of the rivers of England which 
indicates to my mind that the author relied on some 
inaccurate map for his information about them. The 
Baconian authorship forees Mr. Harman to the conclusion 





that some of Spenser’s sonnets were written by Bacon when 
he was eight or nine years old. But Mr. Harman is a strong 
man. After all, Mozart was a precocious child, so why 
not Bacon? He does not shrink from this any more 
than he shrinks from arguing that any book or letter which 
favourably mentions one of Bacon’s cryptic works must 
also have been written or instigated by him. They must 
have been written by him, and, this granted, internal 
corroboration must be sought for. Anything is good 
enough for this purpose. Mr. Harman even finds evidence 
in the occurrence in several ‘*‘ Baconian’’ works of the 
phrase “ goiden wyres” as applied to the Queen’s hair, 
If he would read the body of Elizabethan lyrics, or even 
extracts of them in such a contemporary anthology as 
England’s Parnassus, he would find that an Elizabethan poet 
could no more help comparing a lady’s Hayre to Golden 
Wyres than he could help likening her Teares to Pearles or 
her Brests to Iuorie. 
* * * 

But there is no space here for detailed examination. It 
is enough to yield oneself to the pleasure of following the 
Harmanian trail. I have noted the works which in the 
course of his narrative or in footnotes he ascribes to Bacon. 
The Authorised Version of the Bible is not mentioned. 
But, apart from his voluminous acknowledged writings, 
Bacon wrote the works of Spenser (including the Faerie 
Queene, the longest poem in the world, which Bacon pub- 
lished before he was out of his twenties); the works of 
Shakespeare ; practically the whole body of Elizabethan 
poetical criticism (including Webbe’s Discourse of Poesie, 
Puttenham’s Art of Poesie, Sidney’s Apologie, Daniel’s 
A Defence of Ryme, and Meres’s Palladis Tamia); many of 
the poems of Gascoigne (written by Bacon before he was 
twelve); certain works imputed to Nashe, Greene, and 
Gabriel Harvey ; the poems of Sir Walter Raleigh and the 
Last Fight of the ““ Revenge” ; the works of Essex ; Sidney’s 
Arcadia and Astrophel and Stella (with this key Bacon 
unlocked his heart); Lyly’s Euphues (a long book); 
Bryskett’s Discourse of Civill Life ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Discourses and the account of his last voyage ; Leicester's 
‘Yommonwealth and Leicester's Ghost; and other minor 
scraps. If this be all correct, we shall have to revise our 
vpinion of the Elizabethan time as a time replete with 
various genius. All we shall be able to refer to now will 
be “ the spacious Bacon of great Elizabeth.” 

* x * 

An enormous number of people—including supposed 
writers and their relations—must have been in the secret. 
Sometimes they must have marvelled at Bacon’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour, as for instance when he wrote for 
Raleigh a laudatory poem on the Queen : 

Bacon (who, in my opinion, is the author of the poem) makes use of 
the opportunity in taking up the personality of Ralegh to express his 
own feelings. He was undoubtedly most unhappy at his exclusion 
from access and the waning of all his hopes of advancement. This 
is what is reflected under the disguise of Ralegh’s loss of favour in the 
poem. 


They must have wondered how on earth Bacon expected 
his grievances to be remedied if his complaints were pub- 
lished over another man’s name, and why, if Raleigh could 
address poems to the Queen in propria persona without 
loss of caste, Bacon could not do the same. But no doubt 
most of them, for many were impecunious, did not allow 
such questions to bother them much. They were content 
to take Bacon’s bribes for the use of their names. What 
he must have spent in subsidies to sham authors one gasps 
to contemplate. No wonder that for years he was in such 
financial straits, and that at one point things came to such 


a pass with him that he was arrested for debt. 
Sotomon EAcLe. 
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: NEW NOVELS 


Maria. By Baroness von Hutren. Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Marriage-Tie. By Witkinson SHERREN. Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

The Story of Amanda. By F. R. M. Furspon. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 

In two of these books (the first and second) we have 
love at first sight. In two of them (the second and third) 
we have politics. We thus get a healthy blend of the 
perennial and the new—for new enough in all conscience 
the politics are. One hero wins an election on the national 
service issue, and one loses an election on the paternal 
responsibility for illegitimate children issue ; anyhow, both 
are clearly rid of the “ party system.” 

We hope Baroness von Hutten is not developing a formula 
—one of the deadliest diseases that can befall a successful 
novelist. Maria is not a mere younger sister to Pam, 
but we should not be doing her a grave injustice if we sug- 
gested she was a first cousin twice removed. Or, if she is 
not connected, then the atmosphere of her story is. Why 
did everybody love Pam. Probably nobody knows. That 
queer young woman was rather plain, she was excessively 
irritating, she was sometimes even unconvincing: her 
story was not told on a high literary level, it was just rattled 
off engagingly. And the reader’s interest was engaged. 
You cared what became of Pam, and an author who has 
that power of making you care has obviously the password 
to popular favour. Posterity demands other qualities, but 
posterity is an exacting critic, not to be wheedled or cajoled. 
What about Maria? Well, she had the advantage over 
Pam of being a beauty—* not only a very pretty, or even 
a very beautiful girl,” but “A Beauty ’—just like that, 
with capital letters. Her father, William Drello, was a 
picturesque old fellow (this couplet lacks something of 
austerity, but it expresses the mood in which one is tempted 
to regard that handsome and inexplicable man, who was 
“every inch the splendid old father of romantic drama,” 
and who had been the friend of William Morris, and Watts, 
and Tennyson, and everybody else of Victorian consequence). 
The brother was comparatively unpleasant and unim- 
pressive. He wrote, and married a horrid little snob of a 
woman ; he was useful though, for it was he who introduced 
to Maria the distinguished young man who fell in love with 
her (reciprocally) at first sight. This was a very, very dis- 
tinguished young man indeed: he was a Personage, with 
quite as big a capital to it as Maria had to her Beauty. 
In short, he was a Royal Prince. You see his difficulty ? 
He could not marry Maria: Maria very properly would not 
consent to anything but marriage, though the Prince, being 
one of those odious young men who have made love to many 
women, but never really loved before—you know the type— 
pressed her with aristocratic ardour. He went about 
miserable for some time, and then it was all arranged. He 
was to drop his rank and become a mere ear! with Maria for 
his blushing countess ; only, at the last moment, they found 
that an English prince was required to fill the throne of 
Sarmania on the conclusion of the Balkan war. They 
appointed Maria’s prince, who was consequently “‘ immersed 
in his papers’ and couldn’t even write and mention the 
change of plans to his jilted lady. Afterwards she went 
and studied in Paris, and nearly married a fascinating 
Italian of no morals and no manners, but of a considerable 
genius and a good heart. Baroness von Hutten shows all 
her usual skill in making you feel the charm of the man. 
The prince—that is, the King of Sarmania—did marry : it 
was his duty, and he did. And when quite near the end of 
the book he met Maria again, she, lonely and forlorn, was on 
the point of giving way after all: it was arranged in every 








detail, and she had started for Sarmania, when Tomsk 
cropped up again. Tomsk had loved her all through, with 
the morbid passion of the dwarf shut off from ordinary 
human aspirations. He told her flatly that she had been 
very selfish : 


“TI have given you my life, made myself your slave, but—I know 
you well. You have been selfish always. And now you are going to 
ruin a triple life.” 

Maria stared at him. ‘* How—do you mean ?” 

** I mean his, his wife’s, their son’s. They stand at the beginning of 
what will probably be a long life together. They do not love each 
other ; no, but they respect each other, and—there is the child. Who 
are you that you dare put your physical attractions between them ?” 

She started back, her face suffused with blood. 

“Maria Drello,” he went on, his voice suddenly soft, “ you must 
not do it. It is time you waked up and thought of someone beside 
yourself. Come home with me 





She went home and she sang to him. All her life there 
had been something lacking in her voice: it had been, one 
might say, a voice without being a Voice. But now—* She 
knew that at last it had come, the thing that she had never 
been able to find—the quality that was to make her great.” 
In short, if you want to sing you must be unselfish (so we 
read the moral). 

In The Marriage-Tie Josiah Tellson, the head of a big 
provincial business, dismissed a workgirl for “ getting into 
trouble.” His elder son, Bob, who was harsh and over- 
bearing, approved: the younger, the idealistic David, did 
not. This is how the manager of Tellson’s described Josiah 
(why, oh why, will people in even good books talk like 
this ? ): 

Mr. Tellson is deservedly popular with all the workpeople, and his 
retirement closes something like an epoch in our little world. 


The appropriate answer would presumably have been 
“ Toot-a-loo ’’: but David did not make it. He gave the 
manager almost as good as he got : 

I can understand my father’s attitude—he is a Methodist, and a 
old-fashioned Liberal. But you are an agnostic and a member of the 
Fabian Society, which proves you to be emancipated from many 
current conceptions of life .. . 

When David stood as an independent candidate for 
Dalton, he fought courageously, and, of course, unsuccess- 
fully, on a single very honourable issue. We cannot think 
that that was the most politic way of tackling the evils he 
was combating, but certainly he here rose from priggishness 
to a fighting sincerity : 

Children come unasked into the world. Some are born to honour and 
some to dishonour. . . . I ask you to subscribe to the ideas contained 
in the subjoined proposals . . .: (a) Equal treatment and considera- 
tion for all children, no matter how born ; (b) Fathers to be responsible 
for the child’s maintenance until he is self-supporting. Guardians to be 
appointed ; the child to have a legal right to its parent’s name; the 
reform to follow the lines of the German paternity laws. 


This issue is ingeniously complicated by the plot. The 
Marriage-Tie is a book which commands respect. It is 
imagined in a fine spirit of human sympathy and toleration ; 
the writing in places rises to the level of the theme, and is 
almost always straightforward and efficient. The work is 
the work of a man who takes both his ideas and his expres- 
sion of them seriously. 

Towards the propaganda of The Story of Amanda (this is 
the second time poctry has seemed inevitable in this review), 
we feel less respectful. On the paper which protects the cover 
of this book is a summary of the plot, which tells us several 
things about the heroine. 

She is a delightful personality, rising quickly from a child of the 
slums to be an artist, and with a quiet naturalness and grace she takes 
up her position as the wife of a rising young English statesman, 

Rising quickly from a perusal of her story to be a critic 
of her personality, we must confess to finding it not specially 
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delightful, because not specially anything. We cannot 
visualise or realise Amanda. The author tells us in a footnote 
(though, believe us, we knew it anyhow) “ The name Amanda 
signifies : worthy-to-be-loved.” This habit of footnotes is 
rather curious. Ben Jonson indulged it in his tragedy of 
Sejanus, and gained little public favour thereby. It was 
felt that it was no part of a poet’s business to justify his 
poetical conceptions by historical references. But in the case 
of a propagandist novelist perhaps it is just as well. Take 
this, for instance : “ See article signed H. M. Hyndman in 
Justice, October 29th, 1910.” You know where you are at 
once, and when you find a Social Democrat having the 
impertinence to run as a third candidate against the hero 
(an Imperialist) and Mr. Kirby (a Radical), you know before 
you are told which way the contest went. Here are the 
actual figures : 





Adale (I.) _ cme = ‘ihe 5,927 
Kirby (R.) wens aor ‘te ave 3,512 
Hermon (S.)__... wi ns ove 1,936 

Imp. maj. over R. ... eee 2,415 


It was a record poll, and everyone was pleased, except, 
presumably, Kirby, R., and Hermon,S. And they deserved 
all they got, for Kirby, being a Radical, naturally wanted 
to betray the country’s interests and leave her defenceless 
before the increasing arms of Germany (“ He is a Radical, 
was a pro-Boer, and for all we know to the contrary, is now 
at heart a pro-German”); whereas Hermon—but as to 
Hermon and the Social Democratic Party, it is only fair to 
give some of the argument : 

“But I don’t understand,” she said. ‘I thought they advocated 
a Citizen Army’ ?” 

** As a menace to the State,” said Vernon with emphasis. 

“What do they want ?” 

* Civil war, the overthrow of the monarchy. Anarchy—chaos—in 
the hopes that the wealth of England will change hands. That sort 
of thing happens in a general scrimmage, and a raising of a lot of dust.” 
Vernon laughed drily. 

“What a fearful prospect ! ” 

It was just like that daring fellow Vernon Adale to laugh 
drily at a dreadful prospect. He talked drily, too—for 
pages and pages and pages. In fact, The Siory of Amanda 
is a tract in favour of national service, and, on the whole, 
not an ill-written one. But it is no mere tract ; it is diversi- 
fied with pleasing incident. There is a girl who lost more 
money at bridge in a country house than she could afford, 
and borrowed from a man to pay it ; there is a girl who took 
some jewels from one lady’s bedroom and hid them in 
another lady’s bedroom. You see the idea? She wanted 
to fix the blame on the second lady, and, but for Scotland 
Yard, she might have succeeded. 


A RATIONAL MYSTICISM 


The Practice of Christianity. By the Auruor of Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia. Macmillan. 


The Practice of Christianity seems an unfortunate title 
for this distinguished little book. For the words are apt 
to provoke distressful memories of plagiarised sermons, 
hymns and tracts of painful illiteracy, and insincere recom- 
mendations of Erastian compromises in conduct and emotion, 
which were certainly not Christian and often not practicable. 
It is a melancholy thought that the quickest way to bring 
about the “* practice of Christianity ’’ might well be to sweep 
out of the human mind all consciousness of Christianity as 
it exists to-day, with its intimate entanglement with modern 
commercialism, the modern political State, and even with 
modern wars, in order that we might rediscover the religion 
of the Founder of Christianity. 

The purpose of this book is, in fact, just such a voyage of 


rediscovery. In the first part—* The Commonwealth of 
God ”—the anonymous author describes with lucidity and 
charm the intellectual assumptions and emotional states 
which lie at the base of the mysticism immanent in all the 
great religions of the world. We are told that there are 
two great obstacles to human progress. We fail through 
the “ immaturity ” of our intellect, which is not yet equal 
to the accurate observation and reasoning upon which 
depend all knowledge of the processes of life and all power 
to alter these processes: a lack which is being slowly 
remedied by the spread of the scientific method. We fail 
even more disastrously in the character of the emotion, 
which determines the directing purpose of our lives. We 
vannot attain a right purpose because of “ the insanity or 
delusion of sin ’’—the perversity resulting from a diseased 
state of human emotion ; in fact, from the absence of love 
as the all-pervading motive for thought and action. It is the 
open and explicit denial of the supremacy of love—virtually 
a denial of the whole teaching of Jesus of Nazareth—which 
has made a genuine Christian civilisation hitherto impractic- 
able. The morbid and diseased condition of the human will 
underlying this denial can be remedied only by religion ; 
or, as William James called it, by a “* prayerful conscious- 
ness.” 

The second and more original part of the book—the “ City 
of Destruction ’—applies this theory of human progress to 
the facts of modern society, and attempts to set forth the 
right relationship between mysticism, or the “ prayerful 
consciousness,”’ on the one hand, and personal conduct and 
public policy on the other. Here our author becomes, 
perhaps unconsciously, distinctly revolutionary. One by one 
the typical institutions of the modern State are subjected 
to the test of Christianity : are they or are they not com- 
patible with the supremacy of love ? and one by one these 
institutions are rejected. There is a scathing chapter on 
the unabashed sanction of war and of preparations for war 
by Christian Churches. Our penal system, equally sanc- 
tioned by our Church, is shown to be neither scientific in its 
processes nor religious in its motive. Over and over again 
have experts demonstrated that the prison of to-day neither 
reforms the prisoner nor makes it less likely that he will 
continue a career of crime. The motive which here lies at 
the base of our action is either frankly unchristian and 
irreligious—the old motive of retaliation or revenge—or 
it is frankly utilitarian in seeking to deter other persons 
from crime at the cost of deliberate cruelty towards the 
criminal. To continue a system that hardens the prison 
official and deteriorates his character and his manners, 
whilst inflicting suffering and deterioration on the prisoners, 
is a denial of Christianity. Equally uncompromising is the 
analysis of our common idealisation of thrift and our easy- 
going tolerance of the “ charity ” of the rich to the poor. 
What is the root-principle of economic independence, of 
thrift? ‘* The dictionary tells us that it comes from an 
Icelandic root which means to grasp for oneself.” By 
inculeating the virtue of thrift our social leaders are 
deliberately denying the Gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, Who 
commanded His followers, time after time, to take no 
thought for the morrow and to share all with those who are 
poorer than themselves. More accurate knowledge of the 
processes of life may teach us that this sharing-out with all 
and sundry is not calculated to attain the end at which 
Love aims, if the sharing-out takes the form of alms to 
every street beggar; but that knowledge ought not to turn 
us ‘away from our duty to serve the community without 
reference to reward, and to abstain from consuming more 
than our share of the world’s products. 


On what, then, does our extraordinary idea of the moral virtue of 
saving money—of economic independence—depend ? It depends upon 
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the shuttered windows of our houses and our hearts, upon our higher 
degree of material privilege and our lack of sympathetic imagination ; 
we imagine thrift to be the saving of what would otherwise be spent 
in useless luxury; and we say the poor must remain poor because 
they are thriftless. Only a few among us have been scientific enough, 
or sufficiently honest, to search out the facts ; and many of us in the 
name of religion have abused the few who have done so. 

The almsgiving of the rich, with its careless distribution 
of a surplus which they have not earned, which they do not 
need, and which they ought not to have accepted, and its 
equally vulgar insistence on servility or “ gratitude,” is 
condemned as a mean substitute for an insistence on the 
essentially Christian principle of universal Equality of 
Consumption. 

For a rich man to sit refusing half the worthy applications for 
money that he receives, exercising his own petty judgment or taste 
as to where and when he will relieve wretchedness or put a spoke in 
the wheel of reform or bestow joy, where and when he will refuse to 
regulate confusion : this surely is the essence of vulgar power. Suppose 
that a man sat eating a full meal with a table full of hungry men 
around him, each as worthy as himself; and, having more than he 
could possibly eat himself, occupied himself in deciding which of his 
fellows he would leave hungry, and to which he would give an occasional 
tit-bit, and to which he would give a partial meal, while all the time 
he went on eating plentifully himself! Are we not sure that when 
that sort of thing became habitual he would have become hardened 
to the hunger of others, hardened to the idea that he was justified in 
the capriciousness of his gifts and in the continual satisfaction of his 
own hunger, an unconscious megalomaniac. 

All of us who are expending on ourselves more than is needed for 
our social efficiency are partakers in this vulgarity. 

Thus, the mysticism described in this book is not the 
“ Quietism ” of the medieval saint, nor yet that ascribed 
to Tolstoi. The Love sought after is to be militant in its 
attitude towards life. There is to be no anger, even no 
“righteous indignation,” against any human being. But 
there is to be the most persistent intolerance of evil con- 
ditions—an intolerance which will not permit any rest of 
body or mind until these evil conditions have been swept 
away. This intolerance will show itself, partly by the 
patient use of the scientific method, so as to discover the 
process by which evil can be prevented and good secured ; 
and partly by the persistent outpouring of love in the care 
for individuals. To attempt to alter the processes of life 
except by the use of the scientific method, and thus by 
“reason,” is sheer superstition. But it is only by mysticism— 
that is to say, by the indrawing of the spirit of love through 
“ prayerful consciousness”-——that the human mind attains 
its purpose of sharing perpetually in the creative work which 
is the attribute of the Divinity. 


MR. LAWRENCE’S PLAY 
The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Duckworth. 2s. 

There is an unusual force in this play. It would be a 
shame if it were never performed. It is harsh and tender, 
sordid and intimidating; subtle, yet built on very simple 
lines. It has a glow of passion in it like that thrown by 
forge-chimneys into the smoky sky of some northern town 
at night. Recall the sensation of looking through the 
rain-dashed window of a railway carriage, when the drops 
upon it are like tears of fire and the moon is slowly detaching 
itself from the black bristling silhouette of the town, and you 
have before you an image which corresponds, as far as a 
picture can, to the mental impression made by this play. It 
is not a great play, but it has beauty and truth. Mr. Law- 
rence shows his calibre as a dramatist in resisting the temp- 
tation to put into the mouths of Mrs. Holroyd (wife of a 
miner) and Blackmore (electrician) phrases of passion which 
as a poet he could if he choose deal out liberally to them. 
He shows admirable self-restraint in this respect. He knows, 
though the semi-cultured would have hailed his work as 
much more “ beautiful ” if he made them say “ wonderful ” 


things to each other, that the real passion and pathos of the 
situation would have then escaped him. The love scene 
between those two is particularly fine and moving, because 
the dialogue is bare and faithful. Admirable, too, is the 
expression in it of that solemn sort of doubt, or rather that 
solemn ignorance of self and each other, which seems to 
rise from the very strength of an attraction. 

The idea of the play is the suggestion that the primitive 
relations between man and woman have a subtler and more 
lasting effect upon both than the thinking part of them takes 
into account. Holroyd, a drunken violent miner, has 
destroyed his wife’s affection for him. Not only does she 
think there is in her no emotion whatever which could bind 
her to him, but she even hates him. In the first act, in a 
fit of tipsy bravado and dull resentment against her, he 
brings home two trulls with whom he has been dancing and 
drinking. After this the tie between them, worn pretty 
thin already, has snapped, she thinks, for good and all. In 
the third act he is brought home dead: a fall of coal in the 
mine walled him in and suffocated him. His wife and 
mother wash the pit-grimed body and lay it out on the stage. 
While they are doing this the talk of the two women reveals 
to us (not to themselves perhaps) feelings towards the dead 
man which the wife at least would not have believed she 
possessed. With all her mind and heart she hated him. 
She wished herself free and rid of him, and yet the shock 
of seeing him lying there, much as the night before he had 
tumbled into a drunken stupor—and yet how differently— 
wakes in her a kind of tenderness and devotion which (so 
it seems to the spectator) has even deeper roots than her 
love of the other man. In the dialogue between her lover 
and herself, he had pressed her to search her heart to dis- 
cover if she was really as free as his passion demanded she 
should be. Her answer was “yes.” It was as truthful 
an answer as she could make and yet the last act reveals 
to us something in herself she did not know was there. It 
will be well to quote this passage (Act IL.) in full. Only 
by a long quotation can we taste, too, the flavour of any 
dramatic dialogue. 

Holroyd has tumbled down unconscious, after a scene of 
violent muzzy jealousy. Blackmore is tending him; the 
wife looks on. 

BLackMORE : Give me the rug. [She hands it him, and he tucks 
HoLroyp up.] 

Mrs. Hotroyp : You only do it to play on my feelings. 

BLACKMORE (laughing shortly) : And now give me the pillow—thanks. 
| There is a pause—voth look at the sleeping man.]| 

BLackMore : I suppose you're fond of him, really. 

Mrs. Ho.royp : No more. 

BLAckMoRE : You were fond of him ? 

Mrs. Hotroyp : I was—yes. 

Biackmore : What did you like in him ? 

Mrs. Ho.royp (uneasily) : I don’t know. 

BiLackmore : I suppose you really care about him, even now. 

Mrs. Ho_royp : Why are you sure of it ? 

BLackMore : Because I think so. 

Mrs. Ho .royp : I did care for him—now he has destroyed it. 

BLackMmore : I don't believe he can destroy it. 

Mrs. Hotrnoyp (with a short laugh): Don’t you? When you are 
married you try. You'll find it isn’t so hard. 

Biackmore : But what did you like in him—because he was good- 
looking and strong and that ? 

Mrs. Hotroyp : I liked that as well. But if a man makes a nuisance 
of himself, his good looks are ugly to you, and his strength loathsome. 
Do you think I care about a man because he’s got big fists, when he’s 
a coward in his real self ? 

BLackmore : Is he a coward ? 

Mrs. Ho.troyp: He is—a pettifogging, paltry one. 

Biackmore: And so you've really done with him ? 

Mrs. Hotroyn : I have. 

Biackmore : And what are you going to do ? 

Mrs. Ho .royp : I don’t know. 

Buiackmore: I suppose nothing. You'll just go on—even if 
you've done with him—you'll go on with him. [There is a long pause.| 

Biackmore: But was there nothing else in him but his muscles 
and his good looks to attract you to him ? 
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Mrs. Hotroyp: Why? What does it matter ? 

BiackmoreE : What do you think it was ? 

Mrs. Hotroyp : Why must we talk about him ? 

Biackmore : Because I can never quite believe you. 

Mrs. Hotroyp : I can’t help whether you believe it or not. 
Buiackxmore : Are you just in a rage with him, because of to-night ? 
Mrs. Hotroyp: I know, to-night finished it. But it was never 


right between us. 
BLackmore : Never ? 
Mrs. Hotroyp: Not once. And then to-night—no, it’s too much ; 


I can’t stand any more of it. 

BiackmoreE: I suppose he got tipsy. Then he said he wasn’t a 
married man—vowed he wasn’t, to those paper bonnets. They found 
out he was, and said he was frightened of his wife getting to know. 
Then he said they should all go to supper at his house—I suppose they 
came out of mischief. 

Mrs. Hotroyp : He did it to insult me. 

Biackmore : Oh, he was a bit tight—you can’t say it was deliberate. 

Mrs. Ho.troyp: No, but it shows how he feels toward me. The 
feeling comes out in drink. 

BiackmoreE : How does he feel toward you ? 

Mrs. Hotroyp : He wants to insult me, and humiliate me, in every 
moment of his life. Now I simply despise him. 

Biackmore : You really don’t care any more about him ? 

Mrs. Hotroyn : No. 

He asks her to go away with him and the love scene follows 
which has the admirable sincerity we spoke of. She prac- 
tically consents to leave her home in a day or two. Then 
comes the accident. Listen to her talking to herself and 
crying as she sponges the coal dust from her dead husband’s 
face: “‘ My dear, my dear—oh, my dear! I can’t bear it, 
my dear—you shouldn’t have done it. Oh—I can’t bear it, 
for you. Why couldn’t I do anything for you? The 
children’s father—my dear—I wasn’t good to you. But 
you shouldn’t have done this to me. Oh dear, oh dear! 
Did it hurt you ?—oh, my dear, it hurt you—oh, I can’t 
bear it. No, things aren’t fair—we went wrong, my dear. 
I never loved you enough—I never did. But you didn’t 
—you didn’t try. I would have loved you! It was so cruel 
for you. You couldn’t help it, my dear, my dear. And I 
can’t do anything for you, and it hurt you so. (She weeps 
bitterly, so her tears fall on the dead man’s face; suddenly 
she kisses him.) My dear, my dear, what can I do for you, 
what can 1?” (She weeps as she wipes his face gently.) 
And his old mother whimpering, too, admires his strong 
limbs. ‘‘ Many’s the time I’ve looked at him and I’ve felt 
proud of him, I have. And now he lies here. And such 
arms on him! Look at the vaccination marks, Lizzie... . 
Don’t cry, my girl, don’t. Sit up and wash him a’ that side, 
or we sll never have him done. Oh, Lizzie!” 

This is the end of the play. What prevents it being 
great tragedy is that its point is psychological rather than 
the climax of a spiritual development. We ask ourselves 
if, after all, this emotion which Holroyd’s widow feels is not 
just the effect of seeing her husband’s dead body ; something 
which in a day or so will count little in life. What significance 
has it? The impression that the play seems intended to 
leave is that it will become part of a buried life, more im- 
portant in a subterranean way than her conscious life ; 
but common sense will say that Mrs. Holroyd will be happier 
than she has ever been before married to her lover, and that 
her rush of tenderness over her husband, though natural 

and touching, was not of supreme importance either as fact 
or symptom in her life. 


NEO-MARXISM 
Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx. 
By BeNnepettro Croce, Translated by C. M. MERE- 
piTtH. With an Introduction by A. D. Linpsay. 
Howard Latimer. 5s. net. 


There are few stranger phenomena in the criticism of 
economics than the different fates of Marx’s theory in 





England and on the Continent. Here so complete has been 
the victory of the Jevonian analysis that no professed 
economist thinks it worth while to demolish surplus Value, 
but on the Continent so much is his work alive that there 
is already a vast library of exposition and criticism of the 
great Socialist, and every year adds a volume or two from 
some distinguished writer. Unless we are to admit a vast 
delusion of thought, it would seem that Marx’s theories 
cannot be as baseless as we are carelessly apt to think. 
As Mr. Lindsay says, “The wonderful vitality of the 
Marxian theory of labour value, in spite of all the apparent 
refutations it has suffered at the hands of orthodox politica} 
economists, is an insoluble puzzle if it had no more in it 
than the obvious fallacy which these refutations expose.” 
Penetrated with this conviction, Senatore Croce has sought 
to interpret anew both the theory of labour value and the 
materialist basis of history, and in this little volume has 
brought together a series of essays written at various times 
since 1896. Naturally they are in form somewhat dis- 
connected and there is some repetition, but Mr. Lindsay 
in his lucid and interesting introduction has supplied the 
necessary connectives and linked up the whole matter 
with the author’s general philosophy. Senatore Croce’s 
reconstruction has already aroused debate, and will probably 
cause still more. His clear and logical argument makes a 
difficult subject as easy as may be, and at least facilitates 
opposition where it does not carry conviction. A word of 
praise should also be paid for the translation, which as a 
rule flows so easily that it does not suggest a piece of task- 
work but rather a very considerable familiarity with the 
original. 

Neither Marx nor Engels gave a precise and uniform 
content to the idea of the materialist basis of history, but 
to some of their followers it has represented a compulsory 
determination of development. For Croce the fundamental 
point is that “ historical materialism is not, and cannot be, 
a new philosophy of history or a new method; but it is 
properly this: a mass of new data, of new experiences, of 
which the historian becomes conscious.”” ‘“‘ The materialist 
view of history resolves itself into a warning to keep its 
observations in mind as a new aid to the understanding of 
history.” We should use the theory as “a simple, albeit 
a fruitful, canon of historical interpretation.” One chief 
result is also clear—namely, “ in regard to practical matters, 
the impossibility of inferring the Marxian social programme 
(or, indeed, any other social programme) from the proposi- 
tions of pure science, since the appraisement of social pro- 
grammes must be a matter of empirical observations and 
practical convictions; in which connection the Marxian 
programme cannot but appear one of the noblest and 
boldest, and also one of those which obtain most support 
from the objective conditions of existing society.” 

Croce believes that economics is a real science, but that 
Das Kapital is not an economic treatise. ‘‘ Marx assumed, 
outside the field of pure economic theory, a proposition : 
the famous equivalence between value and labour—.e., the 
proposition that the value of the commodities produced by 
labour is equal to the quantity of labour socially necessary 
to produce them. It is only with this assumption that 
his special investigation begins.” His theory of value is 
plainly incomplete since it does not include commodities 
not produced by labour, and it can only be interpreted as 
confined to economic society in so far as it is a working 
society—i.e., where all goods are produced by labour ; here 
it will have “‘ a positive conformity with facts.” But it is 
‘a fact that appears to us empirically as opposed, limited, 
distorted by other facts . . . it is not a completely dominant 
fact, but neither is it non-existent and merely imaginary.” 
We have to deal not with a real law of economic phenomena, 
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but with a type, a standard, true in a hypothetical society. 
This Marx now applies to another hypothetical socicty, 
that of capitalism, treating his type as a law, “and it is the 
law, if he likes, but in the sphere of his conceptions, not in 
economic reality.” His investigation, which occupies his 
book, is this: “Granted that value is equal to the labour 
socially necessary, it is required to show with what diver- 
gencies from this standard the prices of commodities are 
fixed in capitalist society, and how labour-power itself 
acquires a price and becomes a commodity.” The standard 
has still to be justified, and Sombart holds that value, in 
Marx’s view, is nothing “ if not the economic expression of 
the fact of the socially productive power of labour, as the 
basis of economic existence.”” Marx’s theory, as Croce says, 
is obscure, full of unfinished analysis, such as the concept 
of abstract human labour, “ which Marx uses as a postulate,” 
and Croce’s exposition is an extremely interesting attempt 
to reconcile it with the utility theory of value, to which, he 
says, “ I hold firmly.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Passing of Empire. By H. Firetpinc-Hauti. Hurst & Blackett. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Civil Servant in Burma. By Sir H. Tarrcett-Warre. Edward 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

Bureaucratic Government. By Brernarp Hovcuron. P. S. King. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Indian Historical Studies. By H. G. Rawiinson. Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net. 

The reader in search of common ground between writers on Indian 
administration would find his perplexity increased by a study of the 
first three books noted above. They all come, curiously enough, from 
Burma, but they contain no other point of resemblance. Sir H. 
Thirkell-White is a successful civilian, who had a hand in the settlement 
of Upper Burma a quarter of a century ago, and became in due course 
Lieutenant-Governor. He would like, of course, the Civil Service to 
retain all its privileges and to recover the opportunities of individual 
initiative which advancing bureaucracy has taken away. For the rest, 
he has a great liking for Burma, and can look back over thirty years of 
service with abundance of sport and other distractions. 

Mr. Fielding-Hall and Mr. Houghton are as far from Sir H. Thirkell- 
White as they could well be, but they are almost as far from one another. 
They agree in condemning the existing government in India as a 
mechanical bureaucracy ; they differ wholly in the remedies proposed. 
Mr. Houghton welcomes the reform programme, admires the National 
Congress, and believes in the appointment of Indians to high posts and 
in the extension of representative institutions ; Mr. Fielding-Hall 
cares nothing for the enlarged Councils, and would say that representa- 
tive institutions beginning at the top are as bad in their way as a 
despotic official hierarchy. He would not open the doors of the execu- 
tive service to Indians, for an Indian, he argues, can never become an 
official on the British model ; he would go back to personal rule, and 
would set to work to restore the village system as the basis of the 
administration. He makes a merciless assault upon the district system 
and the courts of law. To this there is literally no answer, but Mr. 
Fielding-Hall is aware that his constructive proposals will commend 
themselves as little to the Public Services Commission as to the National 
Congress. He is, however, the author of The Soul of a People, and as 
such has gained the ear of a special audience—his book, that is to say, 
will reach a large number of people who would not dream of reading 
anything about Indian administration from a writer of another kind. 

Professor Rawlinson makes no claim to original research. His 
studies, evidently prepared as lectures, treat of some of the great 
personal figures in Indian history—the Buddha, Asoka, the Chinese 
pilgrims of the Middle Age, Akbar, Shivaji, Ranjit Singh. They are 
iatelligent and well informed, and make pleasant reading. 


Heroes of the Dawn. By Vioter Russetu. Illustrated. Maunsel- 
5s. net. 


In these stories of Celtic mythology and folk-lore Miss Russell has 
gone for her material to the Silvia Gadelica and the Transactions of 
Ossian Society. They are ostensibly simplified for children. Let us say 
at once that we greatly prefer Macpherson’s vivid if spurious colouring 
to Miss Russell's pedestrian and undramatic version of the story of 
Fionne and Oisin. Nor are interruptions of the personal pronoun in 
the middle of the story conducive to an impression of imaginative 
verisimilitude. It is a pity, too, that Miss Russell’s presentment of 
legends which, if they have been distorted by modern writers, are, for 
all that, intrinsically precise and vigorous, should be so chaotic. The 











Messrs. Longmans and Co.'s List. 


The Life of 
Walter Bagehot. 


By his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL 
BARRINGTON. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“*To me the most interesting book of the year by far is the 
‘ Life of Walter Bagehot,’ by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. . A good book, full of personal interest, 
frank and affectionate, the work of a refined and comprehend- 
ing mind.’’—Claudius Clear in The British Weekly. 

‘* Mrs. Barrington has given a portrait, at once true and 
singularly attractive, of acharacter, rich, versatile, original, and 
lovable.’’—The 7imes. 

“This ably written ‘Life’ will serve not only to make 
known to many a particularly bright and interesting personality, 
but to draw many readers to the profitable study of the com- 
plete edition of Bagehot’s writings which Messrs. Longmans 
are publishing.’’—The Nation. 


THE PASSING OF THE GREAT REFORM 
BILL. By J. R. M. BUTLER, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. W ith Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


** Mr. Butler will be welcomed to the ranks of historians, 
and this essay on a great political episode is an excellent piece 
of work.’’—Saturday Review. 


LIFE OF CHARLES, THIRD EARL 


STANHOPE, Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE, 
Revised and Completed by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations. 


8vo. 10s. net. 


‘* Mr. Gooch gives an admirable little sketch of his 
character." —The Nation. 


WORKS BY 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB: 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. with 
Map and Full Bibliography of the Subject. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in Trade 
Unionism. 8vo. 12s. net. 


ENGLISH POOR LAW POLICY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE POOR LAW: 
Being Part I. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission. Edited, with Introduction. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*,° A Complete List of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb's Books sent on 

application. 








SNAKE AND SWORD. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, Author of “* Dew and Mildew,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* It contains humour, drama, and, above all, it grips the 
reader to the last page.''"—Birmingham Gazette. 


EARTH WITH HER BARS AND OTHER 
POEMS. By EDITH DART, Author of “ Rebecca Drew,” 


&c. F’cap. 8vo, Paper covers, Is. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


THE WATERS OF TWILIGHT. 8yC.c MAR. 

TINDALE, S.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘** A casket of rare literary pleasures; it is a fount of impli- 
cations and suggestions of supreme value; it is an outpouring 
of choice and exquisite gifts from heart and mind, intellect and 
soul ; it is a joyous ebullition of an engaging personality ; but 
the first description is insistent; it is a thing of amazing 
beauty.’’—Catholic Times. 


THE SOCIAL DISEASE AND HOW TO 


FIGHT IT: A REJOINDER. By Mrs. MANDELL 
CREIGHTON. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SIX GOOD NOVELS 


THE SENSATIONAL NOVEL OF 
THE SEASON 


QUELLA 


By GEOFFREY NORTON FARMER. _Just published. 

With picture wrapper in colour. 6s. THE FIRST REVIEW: 

“Mr. Farmer is a newcomer to the art of fiction, but he has, 

im the good old Calvinistic phrase, ‘the root of the matter in 

him.” In ‘Quella’ be has evolved a really original no:ion 
. it is » brilliantly clever idea.”"—Sunday Times. 


QUELLA 
MEGAN OF 
THE DARK ISLE 


By Mrs. J. O. Arnold, Author of “ The Fiddler,” ete. 6s. A romance 
of Anglesey, The Daily Telegraph says: “A novel to be recommended 
to everyone. 


THE LILY 
AND THE ROSE 


By G. de Vauriard, Author of “ Mated in Soul,” etc. Just out. 6s. 
A telling story of an artless girl and her adventuress mother. 


TWO’S COMPANY 


By Dorothea Mackellar and Ruth Bedford, Authors ef “ The Little Blue 
oe 6s. The Morning Post says: “A work of charm and 
istinction. 


A GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


By Edith M. Keate. Now ready. 6s. The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“ A most entertaining and intriguing story.” 


THE REBELLION 
OF ESTHER 


By Margaret Legge, Autho’ of “A Semi-Detached Marriage.” 6s. 
Punch says : “ A carefully studied and ably-written novel.” 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. 




















Course of Training for Social Service. 


This Course of Instruction is to provide systematic training for those undertaking 
public and social work. It furnishes the necessary training for Health Visitors, 
Welfare Managers, Charity Organisati-n Secretaries, and other workers among 
the poor. 

The Course covers instruction both in theoretical and practical work. 

The Course extends over two years, but Students who hold an approved degree 
will be allowed to enter for the Diploma after one year's study in suitable subjects. 

There are Boarding Houses for students. 

For full particulars, apply, Secretary, 5, Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 
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Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
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The RISE and PROGRESS of 
HYDROPATHY in ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND and IRELAND 
By R. Metcalfe. 


This Book can be obtained for 3/6 from 
METCALFE’S HYDRO 
RICHMOND HILL, SURREY. 
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last thing that these heroic sagas demand is vagueness or embroidery 
in treatment. In none of the old chronicles of Ireland does the bardic 
tradition rely on any but a direct and unvarnished narrative, and there 
is no reason on earth why children should prefer their fairy stories 
moralized and sentimentalized, rather than handled with the straight- 
forwardness which is the old and proper way of telling them. Mac. 
pherson is bad enough in the matter of sentiment and superfluity of 
detail, but Miss Russell is worse, because her method is at once loose 
and bald. The illustrations are of the pretty-pretty kind. 


The Montessori Method and the American School. By Fiorence 
Evizasera Warp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
5s. 6d. net. 

This, book, by an American professor of Kindergarten education, 
adds another to the rapidly growing list of Montessori books. Dr, 
Montessori’s training classes for teachers have been attended by a 
number of prominent American educationists; Miss A. E. George, 
Montessori’s first American pupil, has established a Montessori schoo] 
in Washington, where also there is now a Montessori Educational 
Association; and, generally speaking, a considerable amount of 
interest has been taken in educational circles in the whole subject, as 
recent American pedagogical literature amply shows. It would seem, 
therefore, that there was need of a bork which should discuss the prin- 
ciples and practice of Montessorism from the point of view of American 
education, and their application to American problems. This is what 
Miss Ward has attempted. The book is worth reading by all students 
of the movement, and those who wish to study further its American 
interpretation will be greatly assisted by the bibliography with which 
the book ends. 


Folk of the Furrow. By Curistropser HoLpENBy. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Horace Plunkett. Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 


The author of this book has worked side by side with the countryfolk 
of the south and west, fully sharing their lives for several years. He 
has also had the opportunity of secing the village labourer through 
the eyes of the agent and the farmer. The book is therefore a note- 
worthy addition to the crowd of witnesses whose evidence is shaping 
forthcoming rural reform legislation. Mr. Holdenby speaks in the 
highest terms of the qualities that lie hidden behind the countryman’s 
reserve. But his testimony to the effects of low wages is even more 
striking. The rural labourer, in effect, is underfed, when he attempts 
to keep a family on 15s. a week. The fact of living in the country 
does not compensate for the absence of nourishing food. The author, 
like many other writers on rural problems, is sarcastic at the expense 
of those who profess to admire, for their beauty, cottages which have 
no business to be inhabited. Mr. Holdenby has lived in such cottages, 
and is under no illusions on account of aesthetic considerations. Gene- 
rally, this book may be recommended as an excellent introduction to 
the rural problem. 


Lloyd George and the Land. By G.E. Raine. George Allen. 1s. net. 


It was not to be expected that those who do not admire Mr. Lloyd 
George would suffer the three- and four-volume eulogies of him to pass 
unheeded. Mr. Raine merely provides a counter-irritant. This is his 
third brickbat—the first was aimed at Socialism, the second at Mr. 
Lloyd George—and his aim is becoming distinctly less inaccurate. 
This booklet is not without a certain justification ; it contains a good 
many facts which deserve publicity, and its tone is comparatively 
moderate, so much so that Mr. Raine flatters himself when he writes, 
“My last chapter will have driven the Whigs nearly mad.” His 
wrath with the Office of Woods and Forests on account of its desire to 
make the most of Crown property leaves us cold ; we do not see why 
the State (which Mr. Raine miscalls Mr. Lloyd George) should not 
take advantage of increased land-values in its capacity as a landlord. 
To act otherwise would mean the virtual subsidy of Crown tenants 
at the expense of the taxpayer. The most serious allegation brought 
by Mr. Raine against the Office of Woods and Forests is that the Crown 
is the owner of insanitary cottages in the Forest of Dean and has opposed 
the erection of new ones. ‘This allegation certainly deserves to be looked 
into. 


Protection Paves the Path of Prosperity. By Tuomas PENN GASKELL. 
P.S. King. 3s. 6d. net. 

The appearance of a book advocating the principles of Tariff Reform 
is a pleasant testimony to the invincible optimism of the human race. 
Mr. Penn Gaskell has, however, the excuse that he has done his work 
a good deal better than most of the writers on his side, and he has 
certainly spared no efforts to collect facts. His main line of argument 
is that under Protection the wealth of the principal foreign countries 
has increased at a greater rate than our own under Free Trade. He 
states his case at some length, and then proceeds to smash his own 
argument by showing that foreign capital is invested in British under- 
takings to the extent of several hundred million pounds—as evidence 
of the prosperity of foreign countries. This can only mean one of two 
things. If it is a bad sign for capital to leave a country, then France 
and Germany are not in such a healthy state as Mr. Gaskell would have 
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us believe. If it is a good sign to have capital going abroad, then he 
should have compared our foreign and colonial investments with those 
of any other foreign country before he drew his conclusions. However, 
in recognising that a country which can afford to place its money 
abroad is not necessarily in an unhealthy state, Mr. Gaskell dissociates 
himself from the conventional Tariff Reform view, which is something 
to his credit. 


Thomas Jefferson : His Permanent Influence on American Institutions. 
By Joun SHarp Wituiams. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d- 


net. 


Jefferson is one of the most interesting figures in the history of the 
United States, and the fact that his principal opponent was Alexander 
Hamilton is alone enough to indicate that those who are prepared to 
shout for him must shout very loud indeed. Senator Williams does 
most of his shouting by proxy, and quotes energetically. The lectures 
of which the book consists were got up against time, but nevertheless 
form a fitting memorial to the great democrat whom they describe. 


Democracy in New Zealand. By ANpre Siecrriep. Bell. 6s. net. 


A slightly out-of-date survey by a Frenchman of New Zealand from 
the political standpoint. The author is entirely out of sympathy with 
his subject, and shakes his head solemnly over the results of woman 
suffrage and of wages legislation. 


THE CITY 


HERE is nothing much to say of markets this week. 
The public has been offered £1,035,000 of 4 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock of the Gold Coast Government at 
98} per cent. The Gold Coast being a Crown Colony, this 
loan is a Trustee Stock, and as at the price of issue it yields 
£4 1s. per cent., it is one of the cheapest Trustee Stocks 
available. The somewhat unusual course in connection with 
the prospectus of a Trustee security has been adopted of 
issuing also a statistical statement giving details of the 
revenue, expenditure and trade of the Gold Coast Colony 
from 1902 to 1912. This makes a good showing, and for 
1912 the revenue amounted to £1,230,850, the expenditure 
to £1,157,091, the import trade to £4,023,822, and the export 
trade to £4,307,802, these last figures being nearly double the 
corresponding amounts for 1909. The population of the 
Colony is not stated, but the Public Debt is given as amount- 
ing to £2,128,000, which seems remarkably low. In spite of 
this fact, however, most white people will still prefer Europe 
as a place of residence. The loan is raised to meet the cost 
of harbour, railway and water works. The Trustee Act 
gives rise to many anomalies. Here we have the loan of a 
small African State of about the size of Ireland, with a 
coloured population, given the absolutely first class rank of 
a Trustee stock ; whereas a great and prosperous Canadian 
Province like that of Ontario is not given that privilege. 
The loans of Newfoundland, on the other hand, which did 
not enter the federation making up the Dominion of Canada, 
and of several States belonging to the Australian Common- 
wealth, are Trustee sccurities. The Canadian Provinces 
certainly have a grievance here. 


* * * 


It has frequently been pointed out in these notes that the 
British investing public has cause for complaint at the news, 
and absence of news, furnished by the daily Press. This 
remark applies also to the comments of those whose function 
it is to guide investors. A striking example of this nature is 
afforded by the comments on the Nationalisation of Railways 
Bill presented the other day by Mr. Chiozza Money. The 
Financial Times devoted a leading article to the subject, 
and mentioned that the Bill was supported by Mr. Clement 
Edwards and three well-known representatives of labour 
interests, but it failed to inform its readers that among the 
backers of the Bill were Conservative and Liberal members. 
The leading article then went on to say that “ the terms of 
purchase, inadequate as they are, would in the majority 





VAN DEN BERGHS, LTD. 


The Nineteenth Ordinary General Meeting of this company was held 
at Salisbury House, E.C., on the 29th ult., Sir Herbert Praed, Bt., C hair 
man of the Company, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, the Chairman 
said that history had repeated itself, and they were again able to recom- 
mend a dividend of 40 per cent. for the six months ending December 31st 
last, making, with the interim dividend, 25 per cent. for the whole year. 
At the time the company was incorporated the products of the palm tree 
and other solid vegetable fats were unknown as ingredients in the manu 
facture of margarine. The introduction of these articles had been of 
great advantage to the manufacturers by so greatly extending the sources 
from which they could obtain materials at cheaper rates than when they 
had only animal fatstorelyon. Their arrival also enabled them to produce 
at popular prices a variety of articles which were wholesome, nutritious, 
and palatable, thereby satisfying all the requirements of the public taste 
So popular did the vegetable margarine become that the demand for the 
raw materials became far greater than the supply ; hence prices went up, 
and reached a level which had never been attained. As, however, they 
had previously accumulated large stocks, the business of the company 
was not affected by the state of the market to anything like the same 
extent as was the case with some other manufacturers. They were in a 
position to maintain their qualities at their usual standard without 
materially altering their prices to the distributors. 

It was a remarkable fact that at this very time reports of the excellence 
of the company’s products were received not only from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but also from Holland, Belgium, Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden ; in fact, from all the countries in which the company is 
carrying on its operations. It is curious that Denmark, which has the 
reputation of producing the best butter in the world is, in proportion to its 
population, the largest consumer of margarine. If this fact is not ac- 
counted for by their preference for margarine over butter, the reason must 
be that they find the lower cost more suitable to the family budget, as is 
the case with many hundred thousands of people in other countries. The 
high price of commodities already alluded to caused a great many diffi 
culties amongst margarine manufacturers ; consequently they were able 
during the year to absorb a new business, and since the beginning of the 
current year have become interested in three others, some of which are 
now being controlled by the company. Alterations have been made in 
these factories in order to bring them up to complete efficiency, and they 
are now becoming valuable auxiliaries to their older factories. The sale 
of the other articles which they manufactured had been well maintained 
During the year a new issue was made of 500,000 “ B ” preference shares, 
which was a great success. The issue was subscribed three times over, 
and the application list had to be closed before the day originally intended 
The profits for the year, including subsidiary companies, before providing 
for depreciation, directors’ remuneration, etc., amounted to £337,201. 
To this was added the sum of £218,936, brought forward from last year, 
making a total of £556,138. After transferring to the reserve fund the 
income on reserve investments, £3,442; writing off directors’ fees and 
managing directors’ remuneration, £9,200; other directors’ salaries and 
bonuses, £13,500; depreciation on the various capital items, £28,489 ; 
advertising and expenditure in connection with new departments, etc., 
£41,856 ; there remained a balance of £459,650 to be dealt with. Of this 
sum the dividends on the two classes of preference shares (including that 
on the 500,000 new “ B” preference shares), accounted for £58,262, and the 
interim dividend of the ordinary shares for a further £31,250, leaving an 
undivided balance of £370,188. Out of that sum {9,000 had to be reserved 
for the accrued proportion of the preference dividend to December 31st 

last, £17,345 was the statutory addition to the reserve fund (bringing it up 
to £328,729), and it was proposed to write off the whole of the expenses 
on the before-mentioned issue of “‘ B" preference shares—viz., {9,681—and 
to pay a final dividend for the half-year to December 31st at the rate of 
40 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, making 25 per cent. for the 
year, leaving a balance to be carried forward to 1914 of £209,111. 





( Y 
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of the cases, if carried into effect, make the existing prices 
appear ridiculously low.” This statement can only cause 
one impression upon the minds of readers—viz., that the 
20 years’ purchase on average annual profits suggested by 
the Bill represents a larger sum than the present market 
valuation of the railway companies’ stocks. Having had 
something to do with the preparation of the Bill referred 
to, I may speak with some authority on this point, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that any such statement is 
incorrect. In my evidence before the Railway Commission 
a weck or two ago, I produced the results of calculations 
I have had made showing that in the case of some half 
dozen of the leading railway companies the valuation as 
per current market prices of all their stocks worked out at 
between 22 and 23 years’ purchase of their average annual 
profits of the last three years. Yet here we have the leading 
financial daily informing its readers that 20 years’ purchase 
is more than the present market value of the railway com- 
panies’ stocks. 
* * * 

F In many countries statistics of the production of staple 
products are given by two rival authorities—namely, the 
Government Department of Agriculture and a Trade 
Association—sometimes also by a private expert. This is 
the case in Egypt, where estimates of the cotton crop are 
given by the Government and by the Alexandria Produce 
Association. The Government authorities have been accused 
of over-estimating the production, but we have to thank The 
Outlook for defending the Government from that charge, for 
in its last week’s issue the financial editor of that paper 
points out that the Government statisticians have been much 
more accurate than the Produce Association, and he gives 
figures for the last four years showing how in every case 
except 1912-13 the Produce Association underestimated, 
and how in every case the Government estimate has turned 
out to be remarkably correct. He gives the possible explana- 
tion in the following words: “ Naturally the ‘ trade’ in 
Egypt would wish to see figures not too high, and however 
carefully the figures are estimated, this subconscious senti- 
ment may affect the estimates.” This is a strong argument 
from an unlooked-for quarter in favour of the efficiency of 
a Government department as compared with that of a semi- 


private concern. 
* * K 


The report of the Magadi Soda Company is not in itself 
an exciting document, for it contains little information 
more than that there is a deficit of £124 on profit and loss 
account. As the Company has not yet started trading 
operations this is of no importance; for more interesting 
statements, shareholders must look to the speech of Sir 
John Brunner at the meeting of Brunner, Mond & Co. 
shareholders held a few days ago, in which he referred at 
some length to the prospects of the Magadi Soda Company. 
He said that it was not the rule of his Company to deal in 
public with matters of competition, but the Magadi Soda 
concern was a very interesting Company and a good many 
people wanted to know what the Directors of Brunner, 
Mond & Co. thought about it. He said that he personally, 
and his colleagues as a body, were very doubtful indeed of 
the power of that Company to supply the market at present 
current prices. When the Magadi Soda prospectus was 
issued a profit of £1 a ton upon soda ash was estimated. 
Since then, however, the market price has gone down by 
£1 a ton. From the tone of Sir John Brunner’s remarks, 
it is evident that his group is confident of being able to look 
after itself with regard to any future competition from the 
Magadi Soda Company. That Company represents some- 
thing quite romantic in these days of matter-of-fact com- 


merce, for it was formed to work a lake of soda of some 30 
square miles in extent in British East Africa. It was esti. 
mated that the lake contained about 200 million tons of 
soda, of which about 40 million tons are in the upper layers, 
and the lake apparently possesses the qualities of the widow’s 
cruse of oil, for the deposit re-forms shortly after removal, 
Over £1,000,000 was raised by the Company, which has had to 
construct a railway about 100 miles long to connect the lake 
with the Uganda Railway. Production on such a vast scale 
as appears possible, so far as natural conditions are con- 
cerned, could easily dislocate the world market in the 
commodity ; but whether it is economically possible to 
produce at a profit remains to be seen. If it is, we shall 
probably have a short price war, followed by the inevitable 
arrangement between the principal producers. 
Emit Davies, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 
Ruston Proctor (Agricultural and General Engineers).—Since 1905, a 


period which covers some very good and very bad years in the engineer- 
ing business, this Company has paid its Ordinary shareholders a steady 
8 per cent. per annum. Its record and its balance sheet indicate admirable 
management. Formed in 1889, in ten years it wrote off the item of good- 
will, amounting to £82,000. A single year’s profits would now suffice to 
cover that old valuation. For the period ended March, 1914, the gross 
profits were £119,000, and after deducting administration charges 
and debenture interest, there remained £90,000. The £100,000 raised 
last year on new Ordinary shares has gone into extensions, plant and 
stock. The Company carries few liabilities and there is now not an 
item among the £1,500,000 “* assets ” which is not realisable. Against 
these, moreover, there is a reserve of £180,000. Four per cent. on 
industrial debentures is not much, but they are repayable at par on 
January Ist, 1920. The shares are a safe investment of their class. 


Philadelphia Co.—No outside critic can accurately gauge the position 
of so immense an undertaking as this. Attempts have been made in 
this country to exploit natural gas, but all the efforts put together 
would not represent more work than a few experimental borings made 
by the American company. It conveys gas immense distances and 
lights and runs the machinery of whole towns. Last year it earned 
$7,657,000 and its net revenue from all sources was $3,516,000. For 
the past three years it has paid 7 per cent. per annum on nearly 
$40,000,000 Common Stock. The year 1913 was not a satisfactory 
one, on the whole, for American concerns, but the Philadelphia Com- 
pany was only $300,000 short on the twelve months. This year 
much new capital ranks for interest and dividend, and if earnings 
do not improve there is just a chance that the Common may not get 
their full 7 per cent.—at any rate, not out of the year’s profits. 


Transandine.—This railway runs from Los Andes to the 
Chilian frontier, and links up with the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
system by means of the Argentine Transandine. As an engineering 
feat it is a magnificent triumph, but it does not pay and was hardly 
expected to do so, for which reason the Chilian Government guaranteed 
for twenty years the interest on the money provided by debenture 
holders to build the line. Recently the prices of the “* A,” “ B” and 
““C” debentures have been falling, apparently because of the financial 
difficulties of an important firm who held a large quantity of the bonds. 
There is no reason to doubt the bona fides of the Chilian Government’s 
guarantee nor their ability to pay the interest, and a recovery in the 
quotations of the debentures may, we think, be anticipated. 


Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil.—A fairly successful year. 
The recovery from 1911-12, when profit fell to £27,000, is maintained. 
It allocates its £84,600 thus: Depreciation, £20,000; retort reserve 
fund, £15,000; special expenditure, £4,000; debenture interest, 
£16,700 ; Ordinary dividend, 4 per cent., £18,000; additional 2 per 
cent. dividend on “ B” debenture bonds, £3,000; carried forward, 
£7,700. To prolong the happiness of the Ordinary shareholders 
(whose dividend is ** cut * by 1 per cent., and who had nothing what- 
ever for 1911 and 1912), they will get half their dividend on June 
18th and the other half on December 17th! A remarkably cheap and 
new method of refining shale oil has been discovered, and it is said 
to have the financial support of a powerful group. We hope Young’s 
will not suffer, but in this business the future is with the most scientific. 


Peruvian Corporation —The official announcement that the Cor- 
poration is again permitted to load guano at the Ballestas Islands 
is welcome. The Corporation is not loved in Peru and signs of Govern- 
ment hostility have not been lacking. The amount of revenue at stake 
over this guano affair was not enough, of itself, to affect the Corporation 
seriously, but it was felt that the embargo, although apparently legal, 
was really a thrust at the Corporation. The latter, however, has 
friends in high places, and it has not hesitated to appeal to them, with 
results which are, doubtless, satisfactory to it. Whether the relations 
between the Government and the Corporation have been sweetened 
is another matter. 
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Arrangements have been made for the 
early publication with THE NEW 
STATESMAN of the following 


Special Supplements : 


The Modern Drama 
Articles by G. Bernard Shaw, Granville 
Barker, etc. 


The Problem of the Unemployed 
And how far it is met by the Govern- 
ment scheme of Insurance. 


Marriage and Divorce 
The laws relating to Marriage and 
Divorce in the different countries of the 
world with particulars as to how they are 
actually working. 


SpectaL SuPPLEMENTs already published, copies 
of which may still be purchased, include : 

THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND PROFIT- 

SHARING. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 


Copies may be obtained from THE PUBLISHER 


10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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At the Lakes in July: 
A Fabian Conference. 


HE Fabian Research Department has arranged to devote the second 
fortnight of July, 1914, to a combined discussion of the: two subjects 
into which it is now inquiring—namely, the various expedients for 
the Control of Industry and the Working of Industrial Insurance. Last July 
the week’s sojourn at Barrow House, Keswick, was declared by all who were 
present to be both a delightful and an intellectually stimulating experience. 
In order to provide for a larger proportion of members, and to permit of the 
attendance of visitors bringing information or criticism, the Research Depart- 
ment has secured the whole accommodation of the Fabian Summer School 
from July 19th to August Ist, 1914. The first week will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the draft reports of the Sub-Committees on: (a) “ Co-operative 
Production’ by Associations of Producers, including Profit-sharing ; (b) the 
Control of Industry by Associations of Consumers; (c) Municipal and State 
Industry ; (d) the Participation in Control of Associations of Wage-earners 
(Trade Unions and Professional Associations). Using these drafts as the basis 
for discussion, the Conference will, it is hoped, afford valuable suggestions for 
the final Section of the Report. 

In the second week Insurance as a method of social provision will be dis- 
cussed. As regards the working of the National Insurance Act, the Conference 
will have before it reports from the Committee, including the detailed Interim 
Report published with THE NEw STATESMAN on March 14th, together with the 
Government’s new proposal. The Conference will discuss also Unemployment 
Insurance, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the Funeral Insurance 
carried on by the Industrial Insurance Companies as well as by the Friendly 
Societies and Trade Unions. 

Anyone interested in these subjects—whatever his or her opinions—will be 
welcomed, either as a boarder or daily attendant, with liberty to take part in 
the discussions. A considerable proportion of the active members of the 
Department, including the drafters of the reports (Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb), 
the Chairmen and Secretaries of most of the Sub-Committees, and some of the 
most zealous investigators, have already arranged to be present. It is expected 
that they will be joined, as was the case last year, by many of those living in 
the North of England and Scotland who are unable to attend the London 
meetings ; by other members of the Fabian Society ; by some of the repre- 
sentatives of the Co-operative Movement, officials of Friendly Societies and 
Trade Unions, and others helping our Inquiry ; by expert advisers connected 
with various departments ; and by others who are merely interested in the 
subject. 

During the whole fortnight the arrangements will be entirely under the 
control of the Research Department. Members will probably discuss every morn- 
ing from I0 to 12.30 ; spend the afternoon according to their individual inclina- 
tions, and meet again after tea, or in the evening, for further talk. At Barrow 
House itself, with all its out-buildings, there is accommodation for about 75 
persons, at rates from 35s. to 45s. per week ; and there are lodgings and hotels 
within easy reach for those who prefer them. Full prospectus will be sent on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, H. J. Gillespie, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. Early application must be made if accommodation in Barrow House is 
desired, as but few rooms still remain unallotted. 
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